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ST. PAUL. 





Picturesque, Prosperous, Progressive, 
Permanent. 





The Capital City of Minnesota and the Commer- 
cial Centre of the Northwest. 





I. 
PICTURESQUE ST. PAUL. 


A gem upon the river’s crest, 
Glorious alike in snow or sun,— 

Crowned city of The Great Northwest 
Whose swift career has just begun. 


She sits upon the steadfast hills 
Watching the wonders yet to be, 
Where Mississippi’s chanuel fills 
To link man’s commerce with the sea. 


Like Rome she sends her legions out 
To lands where thrift and life increase; 
But not with pagan pomp and shout, — 
Her’s are the victories of peace. 


She thinks how fast the years have run 
In which hermarvelous tale is told — 

Proud empress of the midland sun 
Whose history one short life may hold. 


The city of St. Paul, standing at the navigable 
head of what the Indians fitly called, in their music- 
al and expressive tongue, the ‘‘ Great River,’’ has 
been fortunate in many things. Above them all, it 
is supremely fortunate in situation. A visitor needs 
only to go to the summit of either of the four prin- 
cipal bluffs upon which the city lies, and beyond 
which it is spreading itself so rapidly, to see the 
secret of that spell which its scenery and distant 
outlook communicate. Established in the midst of 
a territory dominated by prairies, it looks down upon 
a vast and beautiful landscape in a way that sug- 
gests the supremacy and lordliness of Rome. Its 
vistas are various from these lofty coignes of vantage, 
and each is a separate and individual picture. A 
city set on a hill has convenience, health and beauty 
at its command. The world curves up its back, so 
to speak, to put it on the axis of all eyes, and to 
buttress it from disaster. The rains take its refuse 
to distant plains or far seas, and the winds of heaven, 
in their high purity, leave their benison on its hab- 
itable streets. 

Richmond, Va.., is 
such a city, and the 
Virginia capital is 
justly admired. 
Romeisanother, but 
Rome is redolent of A 
the past, while the “Sia 
eyes of St. Paul Phen NK 
command the fu- gy bea iy 
ture. The monu- 
ments of antiquity 
bring the world at 
the feet of the fa- 
mous Italian town, 
and it has become 
the fit abode of art- 
ists and all to whom 
beauty is either a 
dream or a passion. 
But forty or fifty 
centuries on the 
Tiber have fairly 
condensed history 
there. Imagine, 
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now, what a city, 
whose oldest born 
white child still 
lives within the 
boundaries of youth 
and which is not it- 
self a half century 
old,—having its seat 
of proud eminence 
on the most distinct- 
ive points of the 
Father of Waters,— 
may become when 


forward here as in 
Rome it stretches 
rearward. One, in 
fact, cannot imagine 
or, shall we say, can 
only imagine. 

Of course the 
beauty of a town is 
the joint result of 
both nature and art. 
Nature does her part 
of the work all at 
once, and when 
she rolled up the 
white cliffs and 
high plats of land on which St. Paul is 
founded she did it well. The city steps 
backward from the Mississippi over four different 
levels or benches, giving great variety and pictur- 
esqueness to the streets, which are not, therefore, 
primly checkerboarded. The eye dislikes a checker- 
board; or, the artistic eye does, and, while a city of 
endless sameness may be great and important and 
may have its own particular convenience, it must re- 
linquish the claim of beauty. It has no right to be 
called picturesque. But St. Paul could not well 
have been plain and homely by any ingenuity of hu- 
man perversion. The streets could not be platted in 
uniform and monotonous angles from the very nature 
of the grades. The city was laid out, indeed, far 
differently and with the same carelessness and desti- 
tution of purpose as the buffalo exhibits when he 
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CLUB HOUSES OF THE MINNESOTA AND ST. PAUL BOAT CLUBS ON THE ISLAND. 
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A SUMMER EVENING CONCERT IN RICE PARK. 





grazes along through 
thickets and obstacles, 
or with the same law- 
lessness the bird exem- 
plifes in its path 
through the fenceless 
air. Its founders had 
no idea what it was 
they were doing. They 
took the easiest steps at 
first and those which 
contributed to 
immediate con- 
venience. As 
Mr. Goodhue, 
one of the early 
editors in its his- 
tory, said long 
ago—and said 
well from his 
point of view: 


“ The projectors of 
this town appear to 
have had but the 
smallest possible 
ideas of the growth 
and importance that 
awaited St. Paul. 
The original plat 
was laid off in very 
good imitation of 
the old French part 
of St. Louis, with 
crooked lanes for 
streets, irregular blocks and little skewdangular lots, about as 
large as a stingy piece of gingerbread broken in two diagonally 
without a reservation fit to be called a public square— without 
a margin between the town and the river, without preserving a 
tree for shade,” etc. 


This is spoken of the primitive town; but he com- 
plains, too, that after Rice & Irvine’s Addition was 
laid, there was but little improvement, and that in 
Kittson’s ‘‘the streets make no sort of coincidence 
with other streets in town.’’ But the later prodig- 
ious growth of St. Paul, if it has left something 
that can be remedied, has put once conspicuous 
faults out of mind — has overlaid them, in fact, with 
a beauty of unconscious endeavor thatreaches the lofti- 
ness of art. The inspiration of human necessities is 
often better in this way than any far-seeing plan. The 
city or town which does notsomehow grow into its grace 
and loveliness, but which tries to attain picturesque- 
ness deliberately often misses a charm which the heed- 
less founders secure, not knowing what they bestow. 
The ‘‘stone,’’ as Emerson says of St. Peter’s famous 
edifice, may be conscious that it is.on its way to 
beauty, but even with that greatest of earthly struc- 
tures, the builders were not. 

“They builded better than they knew.” 


And so it was with the architects of this city. 
Beginning, as it now stands, at the edge of a right 
royal bend in the Mississippi, it rises east towards 
the morning sun, over terraced heights, as if to catch 
the wealth which Eastern emigration and opulence 
bring; while in its outlook and aspiration it surveys 
and aims to grasp the country leading on to the Pa- 
cific. 

There are few pleasanter views from a city’s front 
than those you get, say, from the upper stories of 
buildings on Thi:d Street that overlook the bend 
which the river makes here. An artist could find 
food for his eye and canvas through a multitude of 
windows that command this broad, stately curve of 
the stream. The chalky-looking cliffs suggest many 
often-described points on the English coast; and par- 
ticularly the approaches to the Isle of Wight. Now 
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GEN, JOHN B, SANBORN, PRESIDENT ST. PAUL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
[From a photo-by Swem. 


that West St. Paul is growing so far and fast in this 
neighborhood, and is to be closer linked to the main 
city on the east side by a bridge of lightness and rare 
grace of structure, the variety at this point will be 
enhanced by a striking feature. Will any future 
poet do for it what Byron did for the Rialto, when he 
wrote that tender passage beginning: 
“T stood in Venice on the Bridge of Sighs.” 

This, however (if a pun is permissible here), will 
only be a bridge of 
size in a quite dif- 
ferent sense. It will 
lead to freedom and 
nottoimprisonment. 
It should be the 
Bridge of Hope or 
Aspiration, and it 
will surely make a 
pretty outlook and 
aerial path. 

St. Paul is not so 
extreme as 
Boston in its 
labyrinth of 
streets and 
disjointed 
connections ; 
butitis a 
type of that 
which the 
prim regular- 
ity of Phila- 
delphia op- 
poses. Gail Hamilton’s witty Adlantic article of her 
experience of being lost in Boston, could not be 
written of St. Paul; and yet it is not an easy city to 
melt into a stranger’s mind. The topography is a 
little puzzling to the new comer. I have, myself, 
been some weeks finding my way here. But there 
is this one thing to be said: Ifthe visitor finds it hard 
to thread his way back after getting into the heartofthe 
cts. he enya enjoy it so well by remaining that, after 
a litsi ¢, he will not care whether he gets away 
or not, 


















A CORNER IN THE UNION DEPOT. 


It is not possible, in the space allotted me, to 
speak particularly of separate localities in St. Paul, 
where an artist would be naturally led to fix his 
easel, as there are so many; but the view from 
Dayton’s Bluff, which Mr. Moessner’s picture in 
this issue so finely presents, is one that no visitor 
here should omit to notice. 


It commands a large | 
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part of the city; and from aneasily accessible height | 
shows 


the river and the neighboring bluffs, the 
bridges and the 
railway trains, 
which, on sixteen 
different roads, 
go by hourly 
like the shuttles 
of a loom. In 
summer the trees 
and the green 
landscape which 
make a part of 
the panorama 
blend in the ur- 
ban picture with 
a wonderful 
charm. The res- 
idents here, with 
their spacious 
grounds, do not 
need to go away 
to distant shores 
for rural delights 
or in search of 
the picturesque, 
for they can command them at every point. Few 
towns have such favored localities as St. Paul has 
secured within her city limits for homes that com- 
bine with city privileges all that summer and rustic 
scenes have to offer. 

In coupling St. Paul picturesquely in a certain 
way with Rome, which was the seat of early and 
medieval empire, we may say there is a certain 
other kinship of relation too, which saves the com- 
parison from being audacious. One city went forth 
with fire and sword to subdue many territories and 
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HON. EDMUND RICE, MAYOR OF ST, PAUL, [From @ photo by Fredricks & Koester. 


| states. The other goes forth to do the same thing 


with the quiet inplements of trade, industry and 
peace. It was to typify this connection, perhaps, 
that a legate from ecclesiastical Rome came here, 
and gave the town its apostolic name. And, besides 
this, St. Paul, the man offering his mission to the 
gentiles,—to vast, out-lying peoples,—is followed 
up in secular lives by the city of St. Paul, whose 
trade and manufactures touch multiplied commun- 
ities between the lakes and the Pacific, and between 


| the British fields of snow and the orange fields of 
| the Southern gulf. 


The greatness which its future promises cannot be 
divorced from its beauty, which has never been 
wanting, but which rapidly growing size will surely 
enhance. The country all around the site of St. 
St. Paul has been famous for its charms of aspect 
from time immemorial. The mound builders who 
preceded the Indians, and who had long slept the 
sleep of death, with other extinguished races, when 
Columbus came to tell of a new world, left marks 
of their work and worship where St. Paul stands. 
We know not fully-what they did, or wholly who 
they were; but we know that, with a civilization far 
surpassing the attainments of the red man, they left 
abundant evidence of a peculiar interest in this spot. 
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SCENES FROM THE ST. PAUL WINTER CARNIVAL. 
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SENATOR C. W. GRIGGS, 


The Indians themselves, though we call them 
savages, always had a happy instinct in choosing 
the site of their residences and resorts, and always 
selected them with a rare feeling for the picturesque. 
They did not look, to be sure, with Wordsworth’s 
eyes, or with the modern poet’s thought; but where 
they tarried this view and thought are always justi- 
fied. The evidence shows that Dayton’s Bluff and 
the Mississippi at this point was their choice for a 
national headquarters and capital. 
They made it, at any rate, their 
home, and a great business and con- 
ference centre; and here they brought 
their dead in buffalo skins for burial. 

When, still later, Hennepin and 
Carver came here,—the first white 
men who ever looked upon the 
scenes surrounding St. Paul,—they 
were profuse in their praise of the 
point. Its natural beauty and fu- 
ture social and business promise made 
them romancers, and gave them the 
credit of not only being pioneer em- 
igrants, but pioneers also in Western 
eloquence, and in exploiting the 
dithyrambs of prose. 

Miss Fredrika Bremer, the famous 
Swedish author, who visited St. Paul 
over thirty years ago, speaks of its 
situation as ‘‘remarkable for its 
beauty and healthiness,’? and as 
‘*advantageous for trade.’’ She said, 
too, ‘‘ If I were to live on the Mis- 
sissippi, I would live here. Itis a 
hilly region, and on all sides extend 
beautiful and varying landscapes.” |, 

JOEL BENTON. 


II. 
WINTER LIFE IN ST. PAUL. 


It is the perfection of our winter climate that | 


makes out-of-door sports so delightfully enjoyable; 
and yet it is a singular fact that our own people did 
not fully realize this until they were stricken with 
the carnival fever during the past winter. Then it 
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COMMODORE W. F. DAVIDSON. 


was that the various gayeties of the ice festival 
brought them out into the open air in the severest 
winter weather, and taught.them that health went 
hand in hand with out-door amusement in this cli- 
mate. Hitherto out-door exercise in winter weather 
had been confined exclusively to sleighing and skat- 
ing, and the building of skating rinks in later years 
had succeeded in wooing the pleasure seekers from 
the ice pond to the hard floor of the roller rink. 


RESIDENCE OF SENATOR C. W. GRIGGS, SUMMIT AVENUE, 


Sleighing has always been one of our principal diver- 
sions during the winter in St. Paul; and the city is 
noted for the variety and beauty of the various 
equipages. Here are to be seen sleighs of all sorts 
and sizes. Itis a lovely sight, on a bright winter 








| 


afternoon, when the sun glints across the snow until 
it dazzles the strongest eyes, to stroll out Summit 
Avenue and see the broad thoroughfare crowded with 
sleighs, and hear the sleigh bells jingling gladly in 
every imaginable tone. But while sleighing is de- 
lightful fun, it does not conduce to good health, and 
the development of physical strength like the other 
winter sports. Skating is better, provided it is done 
on the rink which nature provides. But the man- 
liest sport of all is snoe-shoeing. 
This sport is now a regular institu- 
tion in St. Paul, and will increase 
in popularity every year. Itisa 
queer sensation to walk on snow- 
shoes the first time. Snow-shoes 
are the most unobliging things in 
the world. They seem to have no 
idea of grace, and will letthe wearer 
get tangled up in the most outland- 
ish ways imaginable. They are as 
unsociable on first acquaintance as 
a broncho. But they improve with 
acquaintance. After a little prac- 
tice they display better social qual- 
ities and a vast deal more amiability. 
The wearer soon finds that it is as 
easy to walk with snow-shoes as 
without. Their advantages are ap-. 
parent when it comes to traveling 
over deep, untrodden snow. The 
unfortunate mortal who has to floun- 
der through deep snow, sinking to 
his knees at every step, envies the 
snow-shoer who gets along with very 
little trouble, simply sinking a few 
inches in the snow. Tobogganing 
does not afford the excellent exer- 
cise and muscular development that 
is derived from snow-shoeing; yet 
it is the most popular sportof the two, 
There is more sociability about it, and a peculiar 
fascination. There is a delicious sensation in a to- 
boggan ride,— something akin to the delirium of the 
gliding waltz. The rapid shoot down the steep in- 
cline, taking away the breath for a moment, and 
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then the graceful glide and easy motion 


descending chute, until the end of the slide isreached, 
creates the impression of a pleasant winter day’s 
It is a sport participated in by people of all 
ages and sexes, from the sturdy citizen of mature 


dream. 


years and silver-haired matrdh, down to 
the little boys and girls who can hardly 
walk. Social snow-shoe and toboggan 
clubs, composed of both ladies and gentle- 
men, exist in great number in St. Paul. 
The costume worn by these clubs is quite 
unique in appearance, but very suitable for 
out-door sports in this climate. It isa 
blanket suit, with toque and moccasins, 
and there is nothing like it for combined 
warmth and lightness. Curling is another 
favorite game in St. Paul, and an exciting 
one it is. It is a Scotch game, and is a 
combination of quoits and billiards on ice. 
Persons who have indulged in the old-fash- 
doned amusement of pitching horseshoes 
would have some idea of how to flash the 
curling stones along the slippery ice, while 
the billiard player would know something 
of the science of properly pocketing the 
stone. It is interesting to the spectator to 
watch this game played by the stalwart 
sons of Old Scotia. It is exciting to see 
the sweepers ply the broom before the 
gliding stone, and watch the flashing eyes 
and hear the cheers of partisans at each 


throw. Polo and base ball playing on ice + 


are other interesting games. 

But winter amusements in St. Paul are 
not confined exclusively to out-door sports. 
During the day time the amusementseeker 
prefers to be out doors, and it is seldom 
that the temperature gets too low to forbid 
his finding all the fun that he wantsin the 
open air of this dry and wonderfully in- 
vigorating climate. But when the shades 


of night have fallen he prefers to enjoy his winter 


evenings inside comfortably warm reoms. 

tion to the theatres and public halls, whi 
good in St. Paul as in any city in the coun 
are a number of social clubs. The new 
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RESIDENCES OF H. P. UPHAM AND J. J. HILL, NINTH STREET. 


down the 


gant Minnesota Club Building on the corner of 
Fourth and Cedar streets, is a pleasant evening 
resort for the wealthier classes, where the banker 
and the merchant can toast their feet by cheerful 
fires, and pleasantly chat over the state of trade and 


cious parlors of the Unity Church Building on Wa- 
basha Street, and presided over by the pastor of 
Unity Church. The evenings are devoted to social 
merriment, and the discussion of scientific and other 
topics. Usually an address is delivered at each 
meeting of the club on a subject that has 
been selected for the occasion, which is fol- 
lowed by a supper, music and dancing. 
Three evenings of each winter season are 
set apart for the discussion of war topics. 
The club meetings are attended by the 
most cultured people of the city, and are 
in all respects as instructive as they are 
entertaining. The Young Men’s Christian 
Association have likewise adopted the plan 
of giving a course of free lectures during 
the winter evenings at their rooms on the 
corner of Eighth and Wabasha streeté. 
These lectures are devoted to scientific and 
religious subjects, and to descriptions of 
travel in foreign countries. The Clover 
Club and St. Paul Ideals are social and 
dramatic organizations, which occasionally 
give public entertainments. In addition 
to these are a number of social and musical 
societies which are usually found in the 
larger cities. 

It is doubtful whether there is another 
*. city in the United States where such a 
variety of both in and out-door winter 
amusements can be found as are enjoyed 
in St. Paul. With a resolateness charac- 
teristic of the hardy people of the North- 
west, the citizens of St. Paul have subju- 
gated the rigors of their climate, and have 
converted the icy legions of Boreas into 
instruments of pleasure giving. And so 
enthusiastic are they in their love of fun, 
that during the past winter they actually 
captured the King of Icebergs and confined 
him in a castle made of his own breath, 
There he resisted the storming parties of the Fire 














BISHOP IRELAND. 


the condition of the finances. Perhaps the most 






In addi- | popular of all the social societies is the Un®ty Social | King with their volleys of musketry and their bril- 
ch are as | and Scientific Club, organized and conducted under | liant rain of fireworks, and was only conquered at 
try, there | the auspices of the Unity Chureh organization. The | last by the mild breath of Spring. 

and ele- | club meetings are held every two weeks in the spa- Gro. H. MoFFeErt. 
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PROSPEROUS ST. PAUL. 


The history of the nineteenth century does not 
farnish a morestriking phenomenon than this capital 
city of Minnesota,— St. Paul. Standing at the gate- 





ous condition. The fact that this spirit of restless 
and aggressive business activity prevails proves con- 
clusively that St. Paul is on a sound commercial and 
financial basis, and that her citizens have implicit 
confidence in the future. The spirit of progress is 
everywhere observable,— in the new business houses 
established every year, the railroads built and being 











gion, reaching clear tothe Pacific 
Ceast, it is the natural metropo- 
lis of an empire that will con- 
tribute to the upbuilding and 
support of one of the largest 
cities in America. ThatSt. Paul 
is destined to become one of the 
most important commercial and 
railroad centres in the United 
States, no one will deny who is 
at all familiar with the situation. 
Every element essential to the 
realization of such a future is 
found here. 

The new comer is always as- 
tonished when he first reaches 
St. Paul. He does not expect to 
see such a great, busy city in the 
far Northwest, and he wonders 
to himself how such a thing can 
be. He sees the streets filled 
with people, rushing here and 
there in vigorous fashion, as if 
they had a mission to perform. 
There are long lines of large 
wholesale houses on every street 
in the business district, and, what 
is more convincing, is the fact 
that the employes are never idle, 
They are kept busy filling orders 
and the sidewalks are covered 
with goods to be shipped away to 
interior Northwestern points. 
There are evidences of energy 
and prosperity on every hand. 


way of the vast Northwestern re- 





Tnere are no sluggards or persons who seem to have | 
Everyone has something | 


lost all ambition in life. 
to do, and seems intent on doing it in the most ex- 
peditious manner possible. There is a different at- 
mosphere here from that of the East or South, and 
the entire population seems actuated by one com- 


mon impulse,—the spirit of enterprise. This cauld | 


not be so in a community that was not in a prosper- 
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bright and encouraging. Realty transactions are 
heavier than ever before known, and there is a steady 
demand for opportunities for investment by Eastern 
capitalists; the merchants are arranging to accom- 
modate a much larger trade than ever before; there 
is ample capital to be had for any legitimate busi- 
ness enterprise; the outlook for Northwestern crops 
was never better; everybody is confident, and cer- 
tainly the title of ‘‘ Prosperous St. Paul’’ is well 
deserved. 

A cynical person from the East, after reading this, 
might lay back his ears and say: ‘‘Oh, we’ve heard 
all that kind of talk before, and we’re tired of it. 
You fellows up there don’t think of anything but 
booming St. Paul.’”’ To deal with such bigoted 
people, who would hardly be contented if they 
should, by chance, be conducted 
into the ideal promised land, 
cold facts and figures are neces- 
sary to be employed. Statistics 
are not usually of absorbing in- 
terest, but they have their value, 
especially in such emergencies 
as this, and are used to good 
advantage. Therefore, to thor- 
oughly demonstrate their right 
to the title, ‘‘ Prosperous St. 
i, Paul,’’ the story is told in de- 
7 tail below, with an array of 

facts and figures which must be 

convincing to even the most 
doubting individual. These fig- 
ures were obtained by a careful 
canvass of the entire city by a 
corps of reporters, the work oc- 
eupying three weeks’ time. The 
reader can depend upon it that 
they are accurateand thoroughly 
=-eliable, and have been amply 





verified after a test of public crit- 
icism. 

“High water mark’ was 
touched by St. Paul in 1885, so 
far as the building record is con- 
cerned, the number of structures 








MINNESOTA CLUB HOUSE, FOURTH AND CEDAR STREETS 


constructed, the increase in capital, the large aggre- 
gate of real estate transactions, the thousands of 
buildings erected, the constantly growing volume of 
public and private improvements,—in fact in every 
thing that goes to make upa great city. The growth 
and progress of St. Paul has been phenomenal in the 
past, and there is no reason to fear that it will not 
so continue in the future. Prospects were never so 


[From a photo by Truman W. Ingersoll, 





erected and the cost of the same 

exceeding that of any other year 

in the history of the city. This 
is a remarkable fact when it is considered that there 
was no especial boom during the year, the period 
being considered somewhat quieter in business cir- 
cles than usual. At least surface indications gave 
out that impression. The showing made in all lines 
and departments of* trade, however, demonstrates 
that this impression was an erroneous one, as steady 
and permanent progress was everywhere observable. 
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HON, WM, DAWSON, PRESIDENT BANK OF MINNESOTA, 


[ From a photo by Zimmerman, 
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In round numbers nearly $2,000,000 more were ex- 
pended for buildings in 1885 than in 1884, and the 
number of houses put up was nearly 1,200 greater. 
Briefly, the record, showing the two years by com- 
parison, was as follows: 
































| NUMBER. cost. 
DESCRIPTION. - za 
| 1985. | 1884, | 1885, 1884, 
Brick business buildings..| 193 130 | $1,550,300 | $1,889,600 
Frame business buildings. | | 188 114 309,100 170,700 
Miscellaneous, public,| | 
manufacturing, etc. . 613 | 130) 2,910,300 | 1,737,577 
Residences ......s.ce0cee0e eeeeee| | 2,578 | 1,920 | 4,371,500 | 3,216,600 
Grand Total........:.:+:++: n 573 | 2,388 | $9,118,209 | $7,266,477 
Excess of 1885 over 1884.| 1, 190 |........... LBB1, 7B | .ccccccie cooses 








The year 1883 
was considered a 
most phenomen- 
al one in real es- 
tate transactions. 
It was, in fact, 
considered a 
boom year, and 
when the aggre- 
gate of consider- 
ations, taken 
from the official 
records, was an- 
nounced as $12,- 
981,331, it was 
looked upon as 
something mar- 
velous, and the 
prediction was 
freely made that 
this record would 
stand wunparal- 
leled for many 
yaers to come. 
But 1885 showed 
itself to be astill 
more wonderful 
marvel, passing 
its big boom pre- 
decessor with the 
greatest of ease 
and finishing 
nearly $2,000,- 
000 ahead,— the 
exact totals for 
1885 being $14,- 
x i ie * 222° 2: «0 
showing the re- 
markably heal- 
thy tone of the 
St. Paul realty 
market, the fol- 
lowing official figures for the past four years will 
suffice: 


Residence of U. Borer, Esq. 


NO. OF CONSIDER- 


ATION. 
$9, 354, 841 
12, 981, 331 

8, 359, 521 
14,776, 222 
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Realty values in St. Paul are lower and on a more 
—— than inany other city in the United 

tates. 

Without taking into account the miles of track 
laid by the railroads tributary to St. Paul, and com- 
puting simply the work done inside the city limits, 
the amount of money expended egates nearly 
$1,500,000, or, in round numbers, $1,464,500. This 
was expended for track, right of way, shops, terminal 
grounds, buildings, bridges, etc. Large additional 
amounts will be expended in 1886, especially by the 
Chicago, Burlington & Northern and the Minnesota 
& Northwestern. A number of new railroads are 
heading towards St. Paul, which is the recognized 
railroad and commercial centre of the Northwest. 
Seven railroads now run into the Union Depot in 





St. Paul, and the Chicago, Burlington & Northern 


"5 Sey, 
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the same number depart. This will show the mag- 
nitude and importance of the railroad business of 
St. Paul. 

Nothing more clearly indicates the onward march 
of St. Paul than the population figures. These are 
in ‘‘ black anc white’’ and speak for themselves. In 
1880 the official census gave St. Paul 41,473 inhabit- 
ants. The official census of 1885 shows it to be 
111,397, an increase of 69,924 in the brief space of 
five years. What city in America can show such 
marvelous progress. This growth has not been of an 
ephemeral character, either. It has been steady and 
sure. The figures for the five years show this. In 
1881 the population was 50,900; in 1882 it reached 
75,835; in 1883, 88,378; in 1884, 99,322. There has 
been no retrograding nor no sudden and unnatural 
growth. Everything is on a solid and enduring 
basis, and itis by 
no means im- 
probable that by 
1900 there will 
be a permanent 
population of 
250,000 in St. 
Paul. —- 

The report of 
the controller of 
the currency 
shows that St. 
Paul stands pret- 
ty well up to- 
wards the head 
among the bank- 
ing cities of the 
country, being 
quoted ninth as 
regards the pro- 
portion of capi- 
tal to each na- 
tional bank. 
There are eleven 

lar banks 
in St. Paul and 
two private 
banking firms. 
The banks made 
an excellent 
showing in 1884, 
but there was a 
most gratifying 
increase in 1885, 
demonstrating 
improved busi- 
ness activity and 
financial solid- 
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will be added to the number in a very few months. 
The Albert Lea also runs into St. Paul, but not into 
the Union Depot. This statement embraces the 
roads as a whole, and does not take into account the 
different branches or divisions of each. Ninety-two 
passenger trains arrive at the Union Depot daily, and 





ity. The figures 
show as follows: 


Residence of Peter Berkey, Esq. 


1885. 18$4, INCREASE. 
$6, 350, 000 $6, 350, 000 psiitibiaiasiants 
1, 548, 885 1, 274, 000 $274, $85 
495, 000 SED ——- cacengccsecenes 

14, 498, 121 12, 193, 185 2, 304, 936 
16, 716, 032 15, 264, 051 1, 451, 981 
123, 787, 300 108,962,365 14,824,985 
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St. Paul is noted the world over for its healthful- 
ness. Aside from the beneficial effects of the superb 


Minnesota climate, the good health of the people is 


due more than anything else to the water supply. 
The water is of the purest possible character. It is 
not taken from the Mississippi River, but from large 
lakes to the north of the city, outside of the corpora- 
tion limits and far removed from contaminating in- 
fluences. The waterworks department has been 
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VIEW ON SUMMIT AVENUE, 


pushed to its utmost capacity to 
keep pace with the demands of 
the rapidly increasing number of 
consumers, and during 1885 a 
. large amount of work has been 

done and more than $500,000 expended. St. Paul 
has 69.3 miles of water main laid, of which 233 miles 
were putin last year. The city is growing so fast, 
| however, that even this surprising record will be ex- 
| ceeded during 1886. 

A marked feature in the work of development dur- 
ing the work is the showing made by the city engi- 
neer’s office. In nearly every line of work there has 
been an increase over the figures for 1884. During 1885 
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there were 90 contracts awarded, representing a value 
of $311,840; 2.5 miles of paved streets were laid at a 
cost of $46,840; 19.7 miles of streets graded, costing 
$264,000; four bridges built or commenced, $421,900; 
11 miles of sewers, $144,573; 2 miles of stone side- 
walks, $11,000; 35 miles of wooden sidewalks, $46,- 
500; cost of street sweeping, $15,716. The scope of 
public improvements will be greatly enlarged during 
1886. 

In educational matters St. Paul keeps well to the 
front. The school board has been sorely taxed to 


| provide accommodations for the pupils, whose number 
| increases by hundreds year by year, but the fund for 
| educational ae is quite liberal and the plans 


for improvements and additions for the past few 
years have been on a very comprehensive and elab- 
orate scale. Aside from colleges, seminaries or 
private schools, there are 25 public schools in St. 
Paul, 9 buildings being erected in 1885 at a cost 
of $161,000, adding 52 rooms to the facilities and 
2,352 sittings. The 25 schools are capable of accom- 
modating 13,332 children. The total value of school 
property is 873,435; number of pupils enrolled, 
10,287; average attendance, 8,566; increase in num- 
ber of teachers over 1884, 60. Extensive improve- 
ments in the way of new buildings and additions 
will be made during 1886. 

As acriterion of the growth and progress of the 
year nothing shines out more clearly than the increase 
in the number of business establishments. The com- 
mercial agents rated on their books for the first time 
in 1886 the handsome aggregate of 893 firms in the 
different lines of business. The increase in the vol- 
ume of the jobbing trade was also marvelous, reach- 
ing a total of $81,420,000, as against $68,791,150 in 
1884. ‘ 

St. Paul has one of the best fire departments in 
the country, in comparison with cities of equal size. 
There are in the department 125 men, 62 horses, 9 
engines, and five chemicals. This is an increase of 
33 men, 19 horses, 2 engines and 3 chemicals. Thir- 
ty-one thonsand, five hundred and seventy-one dol- 
lars were expended in improvements, of which $18,- 
500 were for new engine houses. The value of all 
department property is about $266,000. The expense 
of maintenance during 1885 was $155,371. The 
number of alarms turned in was 248 and the aggre- 
gate of losses for the entire year footed up only 
$114,674, a decrease, as compared with 1884, of 
$185,326. , 

The volume of business transacted at the St. Paul 
post office increased nearly $500,000 as compared 
with 1884. The figures given herewith are of in- 
terest: 
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1885. 1884, 
Received from sale of stamped envelopes. $185,531 $181, 678 
Received from sale of money orders...... 299,579 265,799 
Paid On MONEY OTAETS........0--eeeere-eeereree 699,527 — 675, 252 
Total business transacted...............00+ 4,010,054 8,612,111 


Other items illustrative of the city’s advantages 
and progress are as follows: There are seven pub- 
lic parks in St. Paul, valued at $790,000. But 
little was expended in improvements last year. 
Miles of telephone wire in the city, 653; natural- 
ization papers issued, 1,103; internal revenue col- 
lections, $505,054.30; customs collections, $79,367; 
miles of new street car track laid (1885), 14. St. 
Paul is the head of navigation on the Missicsippi 
River; itis the centre of travel for the summer 
resorts of the Northwest; its social, educational 
and religious features are unsurpassed anywhere; 
all the conveniences of any of the large cities of 
the East are found here. St. Paul bonds always 
sell at a premium; the rate of taxation (upon the 
basis of one-half of the actual value assessed) 
upon an assessed valuation of between $60,000,000 
and $70,000,000, is 19.5 mills. Thereisa gradual 
and healthy development in manufacturing, the 
value of products having increased from $15, 406,- 
201 in 1881 to $31,500,000 in 1885. There are nearly 
900 manufactories of various kinds —large and 
small—in St. Paul, The establishment of sev- 
eral large and important manufactories is now in 
process of consummation. ll in all, prosperous 
St. Paul seems likely to continue prosperous for 
all time to come, and to grow and flourish until 
but few cities in America will outrank it even in 
population. All of which is not a visionary pic- 
ture by any means. Gro. D. EAsTIN. 





IV. 
HEALTHFUL ST. PAUL. 


Mayor Rice recently informed me that the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, governor general of Can- 
ada, who visited this city last summer, expressed 
amazement at St. Paul’s small death rate, re- 
marking that so far as he knew no city on this con- 
tinent or in Europe, having a population of 100,000 
or upward, could compare with us in this r 
He evinced a lively interest, and made many pointed 
inquiries regarding the various factors which com- 
bine to produce such a fortunate state of affairs in 
our prosperous city. But Canada’s governor general 
is not the only non-resident who has expressed sur- 
prise and admiration when their attention has been 
directed to this subject. The throng of visitors from 
all parts of the country, who annually resort to this 
city and vicinity have carried the story back to their 
respective homes and localities until at length the 
attractions of St. Paul and the value of our climate 
has secured for us a national reputation. Nay, even 
in Europe we are beginning to be known, and it was 
only recently that one of the most prominent writers 
and physicians in England, Dr. Doble, wrote in the 
London Lancet that he wished there were a nearby 
Minnesota to which he could send the jaded and over- 
worked residents of London. The monthly mortuary 
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reports which are sent by the department of health 
to the various boards of health and cities of the 
United States have also widely advertised the health- 
fulness of our city. It may not be known even toa 
majority of our own citizens, yet it is nevertheless 
true, that St. Paul now occupies the enviable position 
of being the most healthy city in the United States. 
This statement, made advisedly and after a careful 
study of the vital statistics of the various cities in 
this country, may excite the wonder, perhaps the in- 
credulity, of many who may never have given the 
matter investigation; and it will be the object of 
this short article, not only to furnish convincing 
proof of this statement, but, going further still, to 
explain, as briefly as may be, the various causes which 
tend to render such a state of affairs possible. And 


it should be borne in mind that, generally speaking, 
vital statistics may be taken as an approximately fair 
index of the sanitary condition of acity. The fol- 
lowing statistics are all official, are taken from the 
annual report of the department of health of this 
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city, and consequently may be relied upon asstrictly 
correct. 
It shows the annual death rate of the leading cities 


of the United States for 1886: 
Annual Death- 



























rate per 1,000 

Cities. Population. Population. 

SS 111,394 12.08 
Denver, Col... 13.00 
Erie, Penn 13.02 
Indianapolis, Ind. 14.20 
Syracuse, N. Y..... 14.92 
Knoxville, Tenn... pao ssbabbsoscbe conten 17.12 
Milwaukee, WiS.........cccsecccessessssescesees 17.24 
CAPR, DB iciccctecisnsescorseseeevononesqsisseqoas 17.87 
Wilmington, Del ‘ 18.26 
Providence, R.I 18.32 
Cincinnati, O.... 18.37 
St. Louis, Mo.... 18.70 
Pittsburgh, Penn.............+ 19.20 
Deetwolt, MBG ss 6.sssescssess ssssisivcccsccecceccoce 1 19.40 
Baltimore, Md........cc.ccccccccccssescceccccevecesse 19.55 
Chicago, Iil............ 19.80 
Lowell, Mass...... 60 
Hartford, Conn..... 21.69 
San Francisco, Cal. " 21.77 
Brooklyn, Me ¥ .....00...00.0--.ssescccseccevsseseese 665,602 23.09 
Newark, | aE * 152,988 23.11 
BROCE, TIO occccccscnccesescscnssbeccsecceneysesee 400,000 24.04 
Richmond, VA..0..000000. cececscccccceee «eee 75,000 24.57 
District Columbia. . 200, 24.99 
New York City..... . 1,397,394 26.02 





New Orleans.......... 


But to many persons who carelessly run their eye 
over such statistics, or who give the matter a super- 
ficial examination, the impression made is vague, 
often unmeaning, and the difference between a death- 
rate of 12.08 of one city, and of 24.16 of another, 
conveys to them little definiteinformation. It means 
simply this, that we would have lost 1,346 more of 
our population in 1885 if the death rate of St. Paul 
had been the same as the death rate of either Boston, 
New York, Washington or Richmond. The question 
is not infrequently asked, and especially by persons 
from the East, what is the true explanation of St. 

Paul’s exceptional healthfulness? What are the 
agencies in operation here which tend to render decay 
less rapid, life more vigorous, and death more remote? 
And to answer these questions in detail, or to give to 
each separate factor its due prominence, would indeed 

be a difficult and perplexing problem; but itis at 

present unnecessary, as entirely beyond the scope of 
this article. However, it may be said in a general 

way that there is perhaps no city in the United States 

more admirably located, viewed from a barely sani- 

tary standpoint. 

Placed on both sides of the Mississippi River, on 
high and rolling ground, it is surrounded on three 
sides by steep bluffs of unequal height. It is some 
nine hundred feet above the leyel of sea and is built 
on three different plateaus,— the lowest embraces the 
wholesale district; the middle the retail, while the 
highest plateau includes the residence portion of the 
city. 
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The city is picturesquely located, and its environs 
are beautiful and attractive. With such topography 
it would be strange indeed if we did not have an almost 
perfect system of sewerage and drainage. Indeed 
there are few cities more admirably adapted by 
nature for an efficient network of sewers, which can 
be readily flushed, and none, perhaps, that have more 
fully availed themselves of such nat- 
ural advantages. Great stress should 
be given to these facts, for it would 
be difficult to overestimate their im- 
portance. The noble river, wind- 
ing its way through the centre of 
the city, and the character of the 
ground affords a well nigh perfect 
system of drainage. In addition to 
this, and, from the standpoint of 
public health, scarcely of less im- 
portance is the fact that the city is 
supplied with an abundant and 
never-failing supply of the purest 
drinking water. Coming from lakes 
Vadnais and Phalen, some miles 
distant, it is clear and wholesome, 
and a perfect marvel of purity — 
chemical analysis rarely revealing 
more than the faintest traces of veg- 
etable impurities. The city is also 
singularly exempt from all forms of 
paludal poisen. 

But it is perhaps to the climate 
of this city more than anything else 
that the healthfulness of the city is 
to be ascribed. 

The climate is cold, dry and tonic, 
and though a temperature of twenty 
degrees below zero is sometimes ex- 
perienced during the winter, the air 
is so dry that such a temperature is 
not uncomfortably cold. Our free- 
dom from moisture is owing chiefly 
to the prevailing winds, which are 
from the west, and have no opportu- 
nity to gather moisture by passing 
over large bodies of water. Our 
atmosphere has none of the amphib- 
ious, half sloppy, half fluid, grave- 
like chill of the East. The intense- 
ly cold days, so often pictured as 
typical of a Minnesota winter, are 
very few indeed ; and persons prop- 
erly clad in woolen or fur clothing 
rarely suffer from the effects of cold. 
On the contrary, to the large major- 
ity of persons such an atmosphere 
is extremely exhilarating. The 
United States signal officer reports the average mean 
temperature for nine years at nineteen degrees Fahr- 
enheit for the winter months. The primary ef- 
fects of a cold climate 
is an increased demand 
for oxygen, and to meet 1 
this demand on the te 
animal economy, more 
food is taken, the diges- 
tive power and appetite 
of the individual is 
strengthened, and all 
the processes that gov- 
ern organic nutrition Bie. 
are improved. . =e 

The processes of diges- — 
tion, assimilation and 
respiration are much 
more actively perform- 
ed in cold climates than 
in warm. This climate 
is also rich in ozone, 
and this is a valuable 
constituent of all cli- 
mates, because it de- 
stroys various kinds of 
impurities by chemi- 
cally combining with 
them. 

Winter in St. Paul 
does not mean drib- 
blings of snow and sleet 
but clear, dry, crisp 
days, with bright sun- 
shine, and nights such 
as are never experienced 
in an atmosphere sur- 
charged with moisture. 
Sometimes, during our 
wintets, for a space of 
four months not a drop 
of rain falls. The 
depth of melted snow and rainfall for the several 
seasons of the nine years mentioned, ranged in the 
winter months from 1.64 ‘inches to 4.69 inches; in 
the spring months from 6.00 to 9.75 inches; in the 
summer months from 9.12 to 13.89 inches, and in 
the autumn months from 4.56 to 7.80inches. Moist- 
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ure occurs chiefly during the growing months when 
it is valuable for vegetation, and is lightest during 
the fall and winter. Our atmosphere offers compar- 


ative little obstruction to the passage of the direct 
rays of the sun. 

But, whatever may be thought of our cold, dry 
sunny winter days, there are no differences of opinion 
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regarding the charm of our summers, as they are 
rated perfect by the great throng of tourists and vis- 
itors who annually resort to this city and the numer- 








able fogs and the marrow-chilling mists of the East. 
There is no gradual breaking up of winter, with al- 
ternate sleet, hail or snow, but a sudden transition 
from braving winter weather to growing springtime. 
From the time spring opens one is assured of delight- 
ful weather until past the middle of November, and 
often far into December; the last few weeks of fall 
being termed Indian summer, which 
provides the most exquisitely delight- 
ful days imaginable. 

Minnesota is one of the most noted 
sanataria or health resorts in the 
United States and if time permitted 
much could be said of the effects of 
the climate on disease. The value 
of this climate in various kinds of 
pulmonary complaints has been 
abundantly proven, as there is ample 
concurrent testimony on this point. 
There is also an absence of malaria. 
Reference has already been made to 
its effects on digestion and assimila- 
tion, and there are many physicians 
who believe that the beneficial ef- 
fects of the climate are due largely 
to influences exerted directly or in- 
directly upon the functions of nutri- 
tion. 

Finally, it may not be amiss to 
state that there has been developed 
a public sentiment in St. Paul keenly 
alive to all measures for the promo- 
tion of public health, and we have 
a city government which cheerfully 
and generously responds to this sen- 
timent of the people by enacting 
sapitary laws and in seeing them 
faithfully executed. 

TALBoT JONES, M. D., 
President Board of Health. 


Vv. 
ST. PAUL AS A BANKING CENTRE. 


Yn 1857 St. Paul was atthe height 
of its first era of prosperity, caused 
hy the extraordinary fertility of the 
soil, the salubrity of the climate, 
and the low price at which lands 
could be obtained, either by pre- 
emption or purchase at Government 
sale. A largeimmigration was pour- 
ing into the Territory and rapidly 
settling up and developing the coun- 
try of which St. Paul was the natural 
commercial and financial, as well as 
political, capital. Stimulated by the rapid growth 
of business, consequent upon the constantly increas- 
ing area over which their trade wac thus being ex- 
tended, the merchants 
of the young city were 
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ous and beautiful lakes in its vicinity. A recent 
writer has well said that in this respect St. Paul may 
safely challenge comparison with any city in the 
Union. The spring opens with bright, clear, warm 
days about the middle of April. The sun shines, the 
air is balmy and one is safe alike from the diasgree- 





usually disposed to en- 
large the scope of their 


operation to the ex- 
treme limit permitted 
by their capital or cred- 
it, and in so doing were 
not infrequently will- 
ing to borrow money at 
rates of interest which, 
as after experience 
proved, were not justi- 
fied either by the actual 
or prospective profits of 
the business in which 
they were engaged. 
The most considerable 
borrowers, however, 
were the operators in 
real estate, whose trans- 
actions in city property 
reached immense pro- 
portions, and at con- 
stantly enhanced valu- 
ations. 

During this period of 
general business activ- 
ity and reckless specu- 
lation, tempted by the 
exorbitant prevailing 
rates of interest, large 
sums were sent out by 
Eastern capitalists to 
be loaned through the 
local banks. Of these 
banks, or, more proper- 
ly speaking, banking 
firms, St. Paul, with a 
population of less than 10,000, contained’ fourteen. 
They all received deposits, made discounts, bought 
and sold exchange, and assumed to transact a general 
banking business in all its various departments. The 
current rate of interest was three per cent a month, 
and notes usually contained a provision thatif not 
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paid at maturity they would thereafter draw interest 
at the rate of five per cent a month until paid. Ina 
short time the capital of most of these banks, 
together, in some instances, with the greater 
portion of their deposits, was invested in paper of 
this character, the loan being almost invariably, in 
one form or another, based upon the security of real 
estate. As a natural result, when the great financial 
crash came, of which the failure of the Ohio Life and 
Trust Company in the fall of 1857 was the precursor, 
and Western real estate had, temporarily at least, 
no longer any convertible cash value, most of this 
paper became worthless and 
@ majority of the banks hold- 
ing it were forced into suspen- 
sion and bankruptcy. 

The ensuing four or five 
years was a period of extreme 
commercial and financial de- 
pression. Among other evils 
from which the community 
suffered was that of an unse- 
cured and depreciated cur- 
rency. During the territorial 
days the local circulating me- 
dium had consisted largely of 
what was known as ‘‘ indorsed 
currency,’? which was city 
and county orders, worth in 
the market usually from fifty 
to sixty cents on the dollar, 
but which after being indorsed 
by bankers as ‘‘redeemable 
in gold or New York exchange 
at current rates’’ circulated 
locally at par. The failure of 
a bank whose indorsement 
was on one of these orders, of 
course, subjected the holder 
to the loss of the difference 
between the par and the mar- 
ket value of the note. Minne- 
sota was admitted as a State in 
1858 and soon afterwardsagen- 
eral banking law was enacted 
by the legislature, similarinits 
character to the one then in op- 
eration in the State of Wiscon- 
sin, but, in consequence of in- 
adequate provision for proper- 
ly securing the issues of the 
banks organized under it, the 
circulation thus provided was 
no improvement upon that 
which it superseded, but on 
the contrary, proved even less reliable, for out of the 
large number of banks which went into operation 
at that time and flooded the State with their finely 
engraved, but poorly secured, notes, there was but a 
single one whose issues were permanently and fully 
redeemed. Following this period came the general 
collapse of the Illinois banks, consequent upon the 
depreciation of the Southern state bonds held by 
so many of them at the breaking out of the war. 
At that time “Illinois and Wisconsin currency,” as 
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OPERA HOUSE. [From a photo. by Swem. 
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it was called, constituted a large proportion of the 
money in circulation in Minnesota, and the loss and 
inconvenience resulting from its rapid depreciation 
was proportionately great. It became known as 
‘‘stump tail’’ and retained that popular designation 
until its final disappearance from circulation. 
Having thus passed through the period of over-spec- 
ulation and premature development, fostered, if notin- 
augurated, by the diversion of banking capital from its 
properand legitimate functions, and having suffered all 
the evils attendant upon the use of an insecure, mixed 
and debased currency, including ‘‘shin plaster,’’ 
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‘‘wildcat,’’ ‘‘stump tail, ’’ and kindred varieties, which 
experiences formerly seemed to be one of the neces- 
sary stages of evolution in the growth of all Western 
cities, the business of St. Paul finally settled down 
upon a solid and secure basis, and its business men, 
profiting by past experience, were ready to welcome 
the era of sound and conservative banking inaugu- 
rated by the passage of the National Bank Act, and 
fully to appreciate its manifold benefits and advan- 
tages. From that time the St. Paul banks have been 
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J. G, HINKEL, ESQ., PROPRIETOR UNION PARK. [From a photo. by Zimmerman. 


among the most important agencies in the develop- 
ment not only of the immense commercial interests 
of the city, but also, either directly or indirectly, of 
almost every important business enterprise or inter- 
est in the entire Northwest. Conducted by men of 
mature experience and enlarged views their manage- 
ment, although eminently conservative, has uni- 
formly been characterized by an intelligent apprecia- 
tion of existing conditions and a ready willingness 
at all times in cases of emergency to use their re- 
sources tor the purpose of sustaining public or private 
credit to the full extent that a reasonable prudence 
would permit. Their growth 
has kept pace with that of the 
city and State until in place 
of the three or four small in- 
stitutions of a little more than 
twenty years ago, with lim- 
ited capital and total deposits 
of less than $500,000, St. Paul 
to-day possesses eleven banks, 
jn whose aggregate resources on 
rz, the first day of January, 1886, 
amounted to $24,078,514.62, 
and whose aggregate exchange 
business during the current 
year ex ceeded $121,000,000. 
Several of these in capital, 
credit and in the magnitude 
of their transactions take rank 
with the leading banks of the 
largest Eastern cities, and the 
management of them all is be- 
lieved to be such as to recom- 
mend and entitle them to the 
confidence of the public. 

Like fire, water, or other of 
the common necessaries or 
conveniences of life to which 
common use so accustoms us 
that we fail to appreciate their 
importance until deprived of 
their use, it is possible that 
the advantages of a sound and 
correct system of banking, and 
a well-secured uniform cur- 
rency which will pass at par 
in any section of the country, 
such as are provided for and 
guaranteed by the National 
Bank Act, may not be appre- 
ciated at their full value by 
those who have not, like the 
Western business men of twen- 
ty-five years ago, had the ex- 
perience of the annoyances, losses and dangers inci- 
dent to and apparently inherent in the old system. 
But, although the later generation may not be able 
to judge by comparison of the advance that has been 
made, there are probably few business men in St. 
Paul, young or old, who do not fully appreciate ‘the 
great advantage the city has derived from the high 
standing and character of its banks, or who do not 
take pride in their management and reputation. 

It is safe to say that during the last fifteen year 
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there has never been a day, even in the most strin- 
gent times, and not excepting even the financial 
crisis of 1873, which followed the panic of ‘‘ Black 
Friday,’’ when a St. Paul business man could not 


obtain from the local banks, and without the slight- | 


est advance in the usual rate of interest, all the ac- 
“commodation to which his needs and the character 
of his paper properly entitled him. Although so 
valuable to the business of the city where they are 
located, the St. Paul banks ought to be, and perhaps 
are, scarcely less valuable to the general business of 
the State, and to certain portions of Dakota and Mon- 
tana, with which intimate relations are rapidly 
being opened up and established. 
As custodians of funds subject to be drawn with- 





out notice, and constantly varying in amount, it is | 


necessary that banks should keep a percentage of 
their resources properly proportionate to their liabil- 


| 
| 


ities where they can be made constantly available | 


for immediate use. To a certain extent their own 
vaults are the most convenient, safe and desirable 
for that purpose, but the economic 
modes of modern business require 
that, for the accommodation of 
their dealers, banks located in the 
smaller towns and cities shall 
maintain such balances in banks 
at the larger centres of trade as 
will enable them at any time to 
make remittances by draft with- 
out the trouble and expense of 
actual transmissions of money. 
To meet this necessity it was for- 
merly usual for Western banks 
to keep a large proportion of their 
contingent reserves in the hands 
of their New York, Boston and 
Chicago correspondents. Experi- 
ence has demonstrated, however, 
that the nearer home the‘ larger 
part of these means can be kept the 
better it is not only for the country 
banker and his own immediate 
customer but for the country at 
large. The enormous aggregation 
of capital represented by the av- 
erage balances of all the banks of 
the United States in the hands of 
their New York correspondents, 
and the consequent ease with 
which immense sums could be 
obtained there at low rates of in- 
terest, for stock jobbing opera- 
tions, has undoubtedly, more than once, been one of the 
leading causes in producing those speculative manias 
which have so often culminated in such disaster to 
the business interests of the entire country. Of late 
many of the country bankers of Minnesota, Dakota 
and Montana have found it to their advantage to 
carry more considerable balance in St. Paul and less 
in New York and Chicago. 

The accumulations thus made, instead of being 
loaned for gambling operations at the New York 
Stock Exchange or the Chicago Board of Trade, have 
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been utilized in helping to carry unmarketed crops | but no use of it is made for steamboating, save from 
and in various ways that have inured directly to the | Aiken to Grand Rapids, where a small boat runs. 


benefit of home interests and the sustaining of West- 
ern credit. An additional incentive to this change 
has been, and is, the greater facility with which, in 
an emergency, a balance in St. Paul can be realized 
in cash than is possible with one in Chicago or New 
York and at a much less expense. With these and 
other advantages presented by St. Paul, as a great 
distributing polnt and financial centre, it seems rea- 
sonable to expect that the relations of its banks with 
those distributed throughout the entire extent of 
that vast empire of the new Northwest, the material 


resources of which are now being so rapidly devel- | 
| oped, will continually become more intimate and ex- | 


tended, and that the aggregate of the business devel- 
oped therefrom will eventually, and in the not distant 
future, reach proportions second only to that repre- 
sented by the transactions between the banks of other 
portions of the country and those of Chicago and New 
York. D. A. MONFORT. 
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VI. 
ST. PAUL AS THE HEAD OF NAVIGATION. 


Every schoolboy who has studied the geography 
of the United States knows that St. Paul stands 
at the head of navigation on the Mississippi River. 
The Falls of St. Anthony and the rapids below them 
form an insuperable obstacle to steamboats running 
further up stream. Above the falls there is a stretch 
of navigable water extending for a long distance up 
into the pine wildernesses of Northern Minnesota, 











Thus, practically, the great commercial channel of 
the Mississippi begins at St. Paul and ends in the 
Gulf of Mexico. Navigation does not depend upon 
stages of water and boats run regularly from the 
time the ice is out of the river until it freezes up 
again in November. Two lines of steamboats, with 
good passenger accommodations, perform the service 
between St. Paul and St. Louis, the ‘‘ Diamond Jo”’ 
line and the St. Paul and St. Louis Packet Company, 
usually known as the ‘‘Saints Line.” 

Of late years there has been a disposition to over- 
look the importance of water routes. The railroads 
have played so great a part in the development of 
the country that people do not give the slow-going 
steamboats the credit belonging to them. St. Paul 
is essentially a river town. Like St. Louis, Cincin- 
nati, Pittsburgh, Louisville, and New Orleans, it is 
the creation of steamboat navigation. The railroads 
came in afterwards and have done wonders in adding 
to its growth. But let us not 
forget that it was the old-fash- 
ioned steamboat, slowly plowing 
its way against the river, that de- 
termined the location of the capi- 
tal of Minnesota. The time will 
come when the river will be of 
much more importance than it 
now is in the commercial inter- 
ests of the Northwest. In Europe, 
where the transportation system 
is much further advanced than in 
this country, a constantly in- 
creasing amount of freight is 
moved by water, in spite of the 
great development of the railway 
system. Not only are the great 
navigable streams, like the Rhine, 
Danube and Volga, the conduits 
of an enormous flow of traffic, 
but thesmall and swifter streams, 
like the Elbe and the Meuse, are 
utilized by meaus of cables laid 
upon their beds, which are wound 
by steam power over windlasses 
on the boats. Thus the boats are 
propelled against currents far too 
powerful for ordinary steamboats 
to contend with. 

With denser settlement, and 
the consequent heavier move- 
ment of commodities, in the 
West, our water courses will be more and more 
brought into use. It is to the evident interest of St. 
Paul to foster its river commerce and and to look 
forward to a period when ten times the wharfage 
facilities now used will be required for the trans- 
action of the river business. There is an important 
city at the head of navigation on every great river 
in the world. St. Paul occupies the proud position 
of being at the head of continuous navigation on the 
greatest river of all. No rivalry can deprive her of 
this advantage. E. V. SMALLEY. 
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VII. 
ST. PAUL AS A MANUFACTURING CENTRE. 


Manufacturing, next to agriculture, is the most ex- 
tensive, as it is also the most useful of human occu- 
pations. From the soil, the forest, the mine, and 
the waters of the earth, come the raw materials, 
which, by the ingenuity and skill of man, are to be 
shaped and fashioned into the manifold 
forms of utility and beauty through which 
they are made to subserve his intelligent - 


urposes. 
‘ Through the tillage of the soil, with the 
beneficent aid of the sunshine and the 
shower, we derive the grains, fruits, grasses 
and textile materials needful for the suste- 
nance of man and beast, and their protec- 
tion from the vicissitudes of diverse cli- 
matesand extremesof varying temperatures. 
From the forest and the mine are gathered 
those supplies of fuel, timber and metals 
respectively, which play so important a 
part in ministering to the wealth, the com- 
fort and happiness of the civilized races. 

The production of these raw materials is 
the occupation exclusively of the rural pop- 
ulation. The number of persons thus em- 
ployed in the several States and Territories 
is somewhat less than 8,000,000. 

While manufacturing is not confined 
solely to cities, yet the great bulk of this 
class of products is the outcome of urban 
activities. The total number of persons 
engaged in manufacturing in the United 
States is nearly 4,000,000, or about one- 
half the number occupied in producing 
raw materials. In 50 cities specified in the 
census of 1880 the number employed in all 
classes of pursuits, inclusive of manufac- 
turing, was 3,083,172, while in the latter 
alone the number was 1,321,610 persons. 
These enormous totals show at a glance 
what a conspicuous part manufacturing 
plays in the life, growth and prosperity of 
a city, and at the same time they illustrate 
the wisdom of a policy which aims to foster 
and encourage in all practicable ways the 
agencies which do so much to multiply 
and increase this secondary mode of pro- 
duction. ° ; 

The four cities of the United States that lead all 
others in the magnitude of their manufactured prod- 
ucts are New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, and 
Brooklyn, each ranking in the order named. The 


amount of capital invested in this class of industries 
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was, at the date of the last census, $498,838,850. 
The value of the materials used during that year was 
$795,891,869. The wages paid aggregated the sum 
of $228,436,906. The interest on the capital at 6 per 
cent was $29,930,331. Aggregating these three items 
and we have a total cost of the products, $1,044,- 
259,106. The value of the products on the other 
hand for that year alone was $1, 223,509,462. Taking 
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the difference between the value and the cost as 
above stated and we have the sum of $179,250,358, 
which is more than 35 per cent upon the capital in- 
vested. This calculation does not take account of 
the wear and tear of machinery or the depreciation 
of buildings, but an allowance of 10 per cent for that 
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source of loss would still leave a net profit of 25 per 
cent on the capital. 

Comparing now the capital, cost, gross earnings and 
profits of railway construction and operation in the 
entire country with the foregoing statistics of manu- 
factures in these four leading cities alone, we shall 
find the contrast quite remarkable, and greatly in 
favor of the latter. In the same year, 1880, the 
total railway mileage in the United States 
of which reports were made was 82,146 
miles. The aggregate capital stock of these 
lines was $2,708,673,375. The bondedand 
other indebtedness amounted to $2,693,- 
364,882. The total liabilities including 
capital stock and indebtedness was $5,- 
402,038,257. The gross earnings of all 
these lines, representing an investment 
of more than $5,000,000,000 were but 
$613,733,610, or only one-half of the value 
of the manufactured products of the 
four cities named during the same year, 
which, as stated, amounted to $1,223,- 
509,462, being the proceeds of an invested 
capital of $498,838,850. Indeed the amount 
paid by the manufacturers of these cities 
for materials was nearly $200,000,000 
greater than the gross earnings of all the 
railways, while the amount paid for wages 
was only $27,000,000 less than the net 
earnings of the railways. These net earn- 
ings are stated to have been $255,557,555, 
from which $107,866,328 was paid as in- 
terest on the indebtedness, equal to a trifle 
over 4 percent. Dividends upon the capi- 
tal stock were also paid amounting to $77,- 
115,371, equal to 24, per cent. Thus, the 
average income realized on the capital and 
indebtedness combined was less than 3} 
per cent. It is safe to affirm, therefore, 
that the profit on manufacturing, as shown 
by this comparison, averages about seven 
times as much as that on the construction 
of operation of railways. Itis no very un- 
usual thing for an economically and effi- 
ciently conducted manufacturing enterprise 
to yield a profit of 25, 35 or even 50 per 
cent upon the cost of materials and labor. 
The business is not only recognized as 
highly profitable to the investor therein 
when the choice is wisely made, but it goes without 
saying that it does more to advance the interests of 
the community than any other occupation. It gives 
steady and remunerative employment to large classes 
of people and supports a still greater number who 
are dependent upon them. It renders the popula 
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tion stable by encouraging the purchase of real estate 
and the building of homes among employes. It | 
causes the distribution of large sums of money, stim- | 
ulating trade. Indeed, it may be asserted that man- 
ufactures, more than any other and frequently more | 
than all other, activities, contribute to the growth, | 
wealth and prosperity of the city. As a basis for 
urban development they frequently afford the only | 
opportunity for the building up of localities destitute 
of marked natural advantages for other pursuits. 

While certain accessories, such as a favorable loca- 
tion, water power, proximity to raw materials and | 
fuel, with facilities for distribution and the like, are 
important factors where an extensive development of 
manufacturing interests is desired, itis equally neces- 
sary that the disposition and determination to realize 
this development should be generally 
manifested in the community. The 
human will is as important a requisite as 
external advantages. It is even more so 
than some of those specified, because it 
can create many which may be wanting. 
It can use steam where there is no 
water power. It can construct artificial 
transportation lines where there are no 
natural waterways. It can stimulate 
and encourage the production of raw 
materials where they are wanting. Wa- 
ter power is by no means indispensable, 
where fuel is abundant and cheap. 
Steam is indeed in most cases prefer- 
able, because more reliable, more con- 
trollable, and less subject to the vicissi- 
tudes of floods and droughts. Therecords 
of the last census prove that water 
power is rapidly declining, while the 
use of steam is as rapidly advancing. 
Of the total power used in the United 
States at the date of the census, 43.08 
per cent only was water and 64.07 per 
cent is reported as steam power. The 
average gain of steam cover water from 
1870 to 1880 was about thirteen per 
cent. At the present rate of change 
water power as a factor in the problem 
of manufacturing development will soon 
diminish almost to zero. 

The bearing of the foregoing general 
considerations upon the growth of in- 
dustrial enterprises in St. Paul must 
be evident to all who carefully reflect 
upon the subject. Nothing can be more 
pertinent to the discussion at this time. 
This city has every necessary and desir- 
able advantage for becoming as great an 
industrial as it isa railway and com- 
mercial centre. Let the will and the 
financial ability of its people be even 
moderately put forth and they will be 
as potent in its favor as the fiat of Om- 
nipotence in the creation of the natural 
advantages. 

An impression has, to some extent, 
gone abroad in respect to the manufac- 
turing interests of the city that is erro- 
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neous and absurd. A prominent newspaper of this 
State, for instance, has recently declared that St. 
Paul is the graveyard of many such enterprises. 


| Nothing can be further from the truth. The con- 


cerns to which special reference was made, after hav- 
ing passed through certain reverses, are now among 
the most prosperous and successful of their kind in 


the State. In proof of the rapid advance of our man- | 
ufacturing interests let official figures speak for them- | 
| selves. 
| ments of all grades in this city was 593, giving 


Six years ago the number of these establish- 


employment to 5,030 hands, or one-eighth of its popu- 
lation. The capital invested was $3,738,791. The 
amount paid for wages was $2,254,340, and for ma- 
terial $5,719,067. The value of the products was 
$10,286,363. The population of the city was then 
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but 41,498. According to the report of the Chamber 
of Commerce covering the year 1884 the number of 
establishments had increased to 843, a gain of 250 in 
four years. The number of employes was 15,725, an 
increase of more than 10,000. The value of the prod- 
ucts was $26,662,000, showing an advance of over 
$16,000,000. The increased production of these es- 
tablishments for the year 1884 was $2,949,673. This 
is a good work for a city which for several years has 
been mainly intent upon railway and general com- 
mercial development, leaving its manufacturing in- 
terests largely to the operation of natural causes. 
Careful estimates of the value of our manufactured 
products for the past year place it at upwards of 
$30,000,000. The output of each of 11 concerns ex- 
ceeds $1,000,000 in value. All of our industrial es- 
tablishments are in a prosperous condi- 
tion and afford every encouragement for 
the pursuit of a vigorous policy in the 
direction of further development. Such 
a policy has been inaugurated and is 
being methodically, steadily and per- 
sistently pushed. The Chamber of Com- 
merce, fully appreciating the bearings 
of this movement upon the growth of 
the metropolis, has taken steps designed 
to urge it forward with all practicable 
and prudent energy. Special induce- 
ments are being offered not only for the 
removal here of enterprises of proved 
value and success, but for the organiza- 
tion and assistance of others on the spot. 
A comprehensive plan of local aid is 
under consideration and will be inaug- 
urated so soon as its details can be per- 
fected. Negotiations are in progress 
which will result in great accessions of 
industrial strength in the near future. 
Land syndicates are making liberal of- 
fers of locations and subscriptions to 
capital stock. Corporations are being 
organized for the erection of buildings 
and leasing space, power and trackage 
to persons of limited means but abun- 
dant skill in different lines. Railway 
and transfer companies are awake to the 
necessity of creating more business for 
their roads, and are lending their aid 
in the execution of large plans for in- 
creasing their bulk of manufactured 
products. St. Paul has her full share of 
those far-sighted men who know how to 
create colossal railway systems and then 
to create business for them when built. 
The incoming of all the great trunk 
lines of the country renders the further 
development of industrial enterprises at 
St. Paul a necessity and their managers 
are beginning to recognize this fact. 
There is, moreover, an increasing ten- 
dency at the manufacturing centres of 
the East to follow Mr. Greeley’s injunc- 
tion to the young man,—‘‘Go West.’ 
Inquiry and correspondence upon this 
subject are more active to-day than ever 
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before. It is beginning to be realized that the peo- 
ple of the West are weary of paying transportation 
charges upon their raw materials across half the con- 
tinent and repeating it upon returning manufactured 
articles. Eastern men are also becoming convinced 
that if they are to retain their best customers they 
must come where they are or suspend business. 

The result of this dual conviction is that Eastern 
manufacturers are already moving West. Others are 
preparing to do so. The watch factories at Elgin, 
Springfield, Rockford, and other localities in the 
West have demonstrated that they can compete with 
those at the East both in the quality and prices of 
their gocds. Even 
Connecticut is about 
to surrender her 
exclusive claim as 
the producer of 
clocks, a large cor- 
poration from the 
“Nutmeg State” 
having recently been 
organized for busi- 
ness in the West. 

A comprehensive 
summary of the ad- 
vantages and in- 
ducements to a won- 
derful development 
of manufacturi 
interests in St. Paul 
would be about as 
follows: (1) An un- 
surpassed location 
in respect to a tribu- 
tary territory of vast 
extent, illimitable 
productive power, 
ultimate density of 
population of a high 
order of intelligence, 
and a boundless 
wealth of resources. 
(2) Equally unsur- 
passed transporta- 
tion facilities by 
river, rail and lake, 
at the centre of the 
shortest lines to the 
Eastern and South- 
ern seaboards; hence 
areceiving and dis- 
tributing point of 
the first magnitude. 
(3) A healthful, invigorating climate, free from the 
damps and the malarial influences of the lower prai- 
rie lands to the southward. The lowest death rate 
of any city of its magnitude in the world. (4) Al- 
ready the commercial centre of the new Northwest, 
handling an immense trade in merchandise and man- 
ufactured commodities of every description required 
by the needs of modern civilized life. (5) Offering 
every needful encouragement and inducement in spe- 
cific ways for the location and upbuilding of all legit- 
imate and worthy enterprises. (6) Good schools, 
ably conducted; enterprising and widely circulated 
newspapers; churches of every denomination and 
creed; benevolent societies and organizations; strong 
banks and other 
financial institu- 
tions with unlimited 
resources; magnifi- 
cent scenery and 
summer resorts; nu- 
merous suburban lo- 
cations, conn ected 
with the city by 
steam and motor 
lines at all hours, 
where cheap and 
comfortable homes 
may be enjoyed by 
all who desire them; 
every provision for 
popular instruction 
and amusement, 
such as public li- 
braries, museums, 
theatres, and in win- 
ter, ice palaces and 
toboggan slides, 
with every facility 
for healthful and in- 
vigorating sports, so conducive to a complete physical 
development. 

It may be proper, in conclusion, to indicate some 
of the leading industries for which there is abundant 
scope in St. Paul: The slaughtering and packing in- 
terests, with their associated adjuncts, are peculiarly 
adapted to the climate and location of the city, as 
the gateway to and from the vast stock ranges of Da- 
kota, Montana and the adjacent Territories. The 
plans for large stock yards, slaughtering, packing, 
and warehouses are prepared and work upon them 
Will be begun immediately on the opening of spring. 
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The packing house will have a capacity of 150,000 
hogs a year, and this is but a beginning of what is to 
be done. The value of the output of this class of 
goods here is already about $2,000,000 annually. 
The plants about to be added will vastly increase 
the value of these products, but there will still be 
unlimited room for more of the same kind. St. Paul, 
being a great railway centre and in close proximity 
to the lumber regions, should at once be provided 
with car works of the largest proportions. With a 
prosperous harvester works and plow works there is 
still ample verge for others of a similar kind. There 
ought to bean extensive manufactory of farm wagons 
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and carriages, as the demand for these vehicles here 
is almost unlimited for the supply of the regions be- 
yond. St. Paul needs foundries and machine shops, 
iron and steel rolling mills, general agricultural ma- 
chinery works, furniture factories, tanneries, glass 
works, forging works, manufactories of pianos, or- 
gans and musical instruments generally, paper mills, 
steam-fitting and heating apparatus works, cotton 
and woolen mills, establishments for the production 
of hot-air furnaces, stoves, engines, and boilers, 
watches, and a hundred other things now purchased 
from distant manufacturers. In brief it may be stated 
that there is scarcely an industry which contributes to 
the convenience, comfortand necessities of modern life, 
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either in city or country, that may not be profitably 
and successfully prosecuted here, Itis, of course, de- 
sirable that individtals and firms at a distance con- 
templating a removal here should be possessed of the 
requisite amount of capital to organize their business 
and place it on the highway to success. Persons of 
unquestioned skill, energy, industry, economy, and 
character may, however, be enabled to begin on a 
limited scale by leasing space and power at first and, 
upon demonstrating their worthiness for help, secure 
the supplemental aid of capital to develop their bus- 
iness to larger proportions. Any individuals seeking 
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to join skill with capital, or capital with skill, may 
effect their respective objects through the medium of 
the Chamber of Commerce. Correspondence upon this 
subject should be explicit in stating what is desired, 
either as to the amount of capital, space and power 
or the line of business sought, with full particulars, 
Wo. F. PHELPs, 
Secretary Chamber of Commerce. 


VIII. 
ST. PAUL AS A RAILROAD CENTRE, 


In the year 1812 Col. John Stevens, of New York, 
statesman, and en- 
gineer, in a pam- 
phiet containing 
‘Documents tend- 
ing to prove the su- 
perior advantages of 
steam carriages over 
canal navigation,’’ 
foretold with pro- 
phetic tongue the 
advent of the loco- 
motive, but the hon- 
or of making the 
first practical appli- 
cation of that prin- 
ciple, the develop- 
ment of which, 
though still imma- 
ture, was the sub- 
ject of experimental 
study long before 
Watt saw the light, 
was reserved for 
George Stephenson, 
who,ten years later, 
put the breath of 
orate = jain life into the last 
tik {TTT great ‘‘ agent of civ- 
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Hus opening of the first 
: f railroad at the Het- 
ton Colliery, less. 
than three-quarters 
of a century ago, 
there came into be- 
ing a new element 
of trade, and to-day 
rail transportation 
is an essential fac- 
tor of almost every 
commercial transac- 
tion. Beginning an humble carrier of coals, it has be- 
come the universal servant, a builder of cities, and, de- 
spite its sins, let us believe a benefit to society at 
large. The art of railway building and operation 
had ceased to be experimental while the great West 
was yet a wilderness, and so, following close after 
the pioneers who left behind the lean fields of ‘New 
England, the way was opened for the later multi- 
tude. It has since become itself the pioneer, a 
now there are but few sections of the West in 
which it has not been the leader of immigration. 
How long the wonderful development of the last 
twenty-five years would have been delayed, or 
whether very much of it were possible at all without 
this factor, we need 
not conjecture. 
Enough it is, that 
wherever wealth has 
centred and the 
foundations of en- 
during growth been 
laid, therailway has 
been an integral 
part of that process. 
It is true that in an 
early day, stimu- 
lated by the great 
waterways, a West- 
ern city started here 
and there, content 
with its manifest 
destiny as, perhaps, 
the head of naviga- 
tion, like St. Paul, 
or strong in the faith 
that some other geo- 
graphical advantage 
insured the realiza- 
tion of its greatness 
to a future generation, but there were new thinkers 
ahead of their time,who saw in the gradual advance 
of the locomotive a more potent element of prosper- 
ity, and determined that in theirown day it should 
come to their assistance. Thus it was with St. Paul, 
and the logic of events has justified their faith. 
Probably to no State, within the same period, has 
greater measure of prosperous growth been allotted 
than to Minnesota, and in the development of few has 


‘railway construction borne a more important pa rt. 


St. Paul andMinneapolis, possessing strong, natural 
advantages, have stood as magnets towards which a] 
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lines constructed within the radius of their power have 
been attracted and with most of which they are a part. 
It is largely through those agencies that these cities 
have become not merely the metropoliof theState, but 
the chief commercial centres of a broad territory, 
rich in agriculture, minerals, cattle and lumber, the 
tribute of which may fairly be regarded as belong- 
ing to them for all time. 

hat, if any, are the dan- 
gers to this supremacy and to 
what extent is its maintenance 
and continued growth depend- 
ent upon future railway con- 
struction? Itis plain that in 
this respect their interests are 
identical. Whatever proposi- 
tion is correct as to one is 
equally applicable to the 
other. The railway having 
been so prominent a factor of 
the early growth of St. Paul 
its importance in the future 
will not be denied, but 
whether it is essential to her 
welfare that the transporta- 
tion facilities devoted to her 
service be multiplied in any- 
thing like the ratio of the past 
is a question which, if not to 
be readily answered in the 
negative, is certainly open to 
thoughtful consideration. Ad- 
equate and cheap means of 
communication with the 
world atlarge, the best known 
appliances efficiently man- 
aged for the economical inter- 
change of commodities in all 
directions, represent the high- 
est degree of railway service 
that can be afforded to any 
community, and these can be 
permanently afforded only on 
the basis of a sound business 
proposition. 

This soulless servant of the 

eople, notwithstanding ar 
impression widely entertained 
that its qualities are of ethe- 
real nature, is of the earth 
earthy. It must be fed d 
clothed and is in all respects 
accountable to the laws of trade. If, in the trans- 
action of its affairs, its debts are regularly paid and 
sufficient profit realized to enable it to more or less 
meet the never-ceasing demands for improvement, it 
will be very likely to serve the public well; but if it 
works at a loss the result does not differ from that of 
other losing enterprises from 
which no community reaps 
ultimate benefit, but gener- 
ally suffers positive injury. 

A system of lines radiating 
from St. Paul, far-reaching 
and ef comprehensive grasp, 
on one hand drawing to it the 
commerce of a broad sweep of 
territory, populous with pro- 
ducers and consumers who 
shall absorb the lumber of her 
yards, buy their merchandise 
at her stores and ship their 
products to her markets, and 
on the other hand, supple- 
mented by the lakes, hold her 
on a competitive basis with 
Chicago, Kansas City and St. 
Louis. This is the system 
which in the aggregate St. 
Paul at present enjoys and 
which goes to make her a great 
railroad centre. The growing 
tendency towards predatory 
warfare by the construction of 
rival lines threatens not alone 
the interests of railway com- 
panies involved. That ele- 
ment of corporate manage- 
ment known by the significant 
term, ‘‘aggressive’’ does not 
always manifest itself as a 
benefactor of the people. What 
may at first appear desirable 
to the interests of a commu- 
nity not infrequently works 
irreparableinjury. The railroad map of the North- 
west has been shaped largely with reference to St. 
Paul and Minneapolis. It is vitally important to 
them that, while encouraging new construction, they 
do not invoke contending elements through the in- 
fluence of which its character shall be altered and 
the current of trade which now so readily flows our 
way be in part diverted in other directions. It 





St. Paul lie in the strengthening of present tributary 
systems and in every way possible confirming the 
geography which makes her a centre, rather than in 
the numerical increase of railway lines. The capacity 
of a railroad for business is practically unlimited, 
and it may be said of a majority of those now in ex- 
istence west of the Mississippi River that they were 
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RESIDENCE OF WM. DAWSON, ESQ., BLUFF STREET. 


built on faith, whatever is true concerning construc- 
tion rings, and much that is believed is doubtless 
not true. In no other direction has capital been 
more beneficently expended or so completely com- 
mitted to the future. It is only by ultimately secur- 
ing a fair volume of traffic at reasonably remunera- 








RESIDENCE OF HON. ALEXANDER RAMSEY, EXCHANGE STREET. 


tive rates that these lines can be permanently efficient 
in the performance of their part of the work of local 
improvement and general building up of the West. 
To this end should be continued the policy of exten- 
sion into outlying regions, the promotion of alliances 
by,which trade relations will be maintained with ter- 
ritory reached by connecting lines and the gradual 
occupation of intermediate sections with branches. I 


would, therefore, seem that the future interests of | am not invited to touch upon that delicate subject 








known in railway parlance as ‘‘over-construction of 
competitive lines’? and may have already drifted 
further in that direction than the province of this 
article warrants, but I may be permitted to suggest 
a truth not too generally understood, that if St. Paul 
is exposed to danger of losing any of the advantages 
of her position respecting railways it lies in the es- 
tablishment of new lines, rival 
to portions of the group of 
which she is the radial cen- 
tre, and which it is not téo 
much to say are competent 
for the supply of transporta- 
tion facilities necessary to her 
future development. 

It is not intended by this 
to decry the public spirit 
which is ever calling for bet- 
ter things or to imply that 
existing advantages should 
not be increased a: . But 
the mere multiplicity of rails 
does not constitute a railroad 
centre in the sense to which 
St. Paul aspires, nor is she 
benefited if her trains come 
and go without profit to their 
owners. If it were within the 
range of possibilities that the 
various railways converging 
at St. Paul did not in them- 
selves insure to her the ad- 
vantages of competitive 
freight rates to and from the 
East, the Mississippi River 
and great lakes would do so. 
For six months of the year 
water transportation #3 at her 
command, nor does its influ- 
ence cease with the closing of 
navigation. The large devel- 
opment during the past few 
years of facilities at different 

ints in the West and upon 

ke Superior are all more or 
less directly beneficial to her 
interests, and quite recently 
that fact was used by the 
commissioner of the South- 
western Traffic Association,in 
a letter addressed to the St. 
Louis Chamber of Commerce, 
as an argument showing why that city could not ex- 
pect as lowrates in connection with the East as those 
given to St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

Another important consideration in connection 
with our local development, so far as it is dependent 
upon transportation, is the question of terminal facil- 
ities. Itis within the recol- 
lection of those counted as 
newcomers to St. Paul, when 
the ground now occupied by 
the terminal tracks of three 
or four companies, including 
those of the Union Depot, was 
@ vacantswamp, except where 
perhaps a dozen tracks had 
been placed to reach the depot 
and furnish the means of 
transfer through the city. 
Within ten years every avail- 
able foot comprising more 
than 500 acres has been cov- 
ered with tracks or depots and 
large auxiliary yards estab- 
lished on the outskirts. This 
is mentioned as illustrating 
the point that while a main 
line always has some reserved 
capacity there is an absolute 
limit to that of its terminals. 
The possibility of their in- 
crease is, therefore, a neces- 
sary condition of general 
growth and whenever that 
limit is nearly reached trade 
is cramped and all dependent 
interests suffer. Happily 
there is opportunity yet for 
considerable enlargement in 
this respect in St. Paul. The 
establishment of the transfer 
midway between St. Paul and 
Minneapolis has relieved both 
7 cities of an immense burden 
of business not originating at or destined to those 
points. Much more is possible, but for the purely 
local traffic local conveniences are required, and the 
vacation of streets, the ment or removal of 
buildings, and even the sacrifice of some portions of 
that sacred precinct, the public levee, may be justi- 
fied by the peculiarly arbitrary and uncompromising 
nature of those wants, the accommodation of which is 
essential to the interests of all. The local 
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improvements of this character witnessed within the The large accumulation of capital in the Eastern | another opened their mills again, and a feeling of a 
period named in both St. Paul and Minneapolis will | money centres began to diminish to some extent, | growing confidence that a general revival of trade 
stand as lasting monuments to the far-sighted wis- | showing drafts made upon them for the inception | was at hand has been constantly increasing. 


dom and practical sagacity of those to whom the and enlargement of legitimate business enterprises. 
Z ones E. W. WINTER. ‘ The monn from closed manufactories, especially in | improved throughout the year. The record of trans- 


are chiefly due. 





Ix. 
8ST. PAUL REAL ESTATE. 


Taking March, 1885, when 
THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE 
issued its first St. Paul num 
ber, as a point of departure, 
_Wwe make the following com- 
ments upon the real estate 
market: 

Sensitive in the highest de- 
gree to ths condition of gen- 
eral business the number and 
amount of transactions in land 
are sure indications of the 
commercial dullness or activ- 
ity of a particular section. 
The demoralization in the New 
York stock market, which 
commenced about the time of 
the Northern Pacific opening 
in September, 1883, and cul- 
minated with the failure of 
Grant & Ward in the following 
May, was accompanied, as is 
well known, by a general bus- 
iness depression, whose effects 
were distinctly felt through- 
out the whole country. The 
unprecedentedly low price 
of wheat in the Northwest in 
the fall of 1884 was only part- 
ly counterbalanced by the 
large crop, so that while prop- 
erty in our own section con- 
tinued to advance, there were 
many complaints on the part 
of our manufacturers and job- 
bers ofan unsatisfactory trade. 
But with the incoming of 
1885 a more hopeful spirit 
was easily observable through- 
out commercial circles the 
country through. 








The real estate market in St. Paul has constantly 


| iron and wool, became more encouraging asone after | actions for the last fifteen months is as follows: 
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PETER BERKEY, ESQ., PRESIDENT ST. PAUL NATIONAL BANK. [From a photo. by Zimmerman. 















MONTH. CONSIDERATION 
TANUATY, 1885........crereeeeree $379,084 
PORTAGE o.04cccccacceccsccssososee 1,379,500 
TPMT sihacctctodasiatnetscnsetiqnts 832,091 
SNES nadioistabss tholencovaiinonnts 1,253,569 

RA AE ot Be, 1,222,145 
MR ars vnccnssoccontienstasneeueanned 1,344,809 
July .. 1,066,797 
August 1,111,823 
September . 1,323,047 
October...... . 1,437,249 
November .... --» 1,682,558 
ROOOTEIIOE ys carnccacdespeceseeese 2,129,067 
January, 1886...........02eceeres 1,474,699 
OEM oxacecsecsvccoseesoontoors 2,695,588 
PAGRO Boovcconrpssccoacocsatuiene 2,496,896 


The following are the sub- 
stantial reasons for this im- 
provement: 

First — The market has been 
kept steady because the North- 
west has shared less than any 
other section of the country 
in the general business depres- 
sion, 

Second — The year has been 
marked by an immense ex- 
penditure of capital-—$9,000, - 
000—in new buildings erected 
within the city. 

Third—The extension of 
the city limits to include the 
flourishing residence, educa- 
tional, business and manufac- 
turing suburbs of Merrriam, 
Union, St. Anthony, and Mac- 
alester parks, Hamline Uni- 
versity, Minnesota Transfer, 
and the Northern Pacific shops 
has given a symmetrical and 
metropolitan territory. 

Fourth—The completion and 
opening, within the year, of 
new railroads for some time 


-in process of construction, 


such as the Wisconsin Cen- 
tral, the Minnesota & North- 
western, the St. Paul & North- 
ern Pacific, the Northern Pa- 
cific’s line between the two 
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cities—and the Burlington & Northern, and the pro- 


rapid transit to the suburbs is the most important of 





posed construction of other lines to this point, such as 
the Wisconsin & Freeport, the St. Paul &St. Croix Falls 
the Rochester & St. Paul, all emphasizing the fact that 
this city is to remain unrivaled as a railroad centre. 
The gift to, and acceptance by, the State of the 

State Fair Grounds, together with their improvement, 
the successful opening and conduct of the first exhibi- 
tion upon them. 

Sizth—The taking and publication of the State cen- 
— ars the actual population of the city to be 

1 


397, 

Seventh-—-The prominence given to this city the world 
over by the inauguration and enthusiastic management 
of the winter carnival, —e false ideas of the un- 
bearable severity of our climate, and proving anew the 
oe game public spirit of our Northwestern metrop- 


Eighth—While the manufacturing interests of St. 
Paul are large in the aggregate particularly in the line 
of boots and shoes, clothing, agricultural implementsand 
lumber products, et special attention is now being given 
by the berof Commerce toa much greater develo 
ment of this class of industries, On the west side, 
along the line of the Minnesota & Northwestern Rail- 
way, extensive steck yards, slaughtering, rendering and 
packing - yy oo of handling 150,000 hogs a year, 
are about to erected, New buildings of a large 
dairying establishment are nearly comnts , ard other 
— lants are being provided for. On the 
east side provision has been made for one of the most 
extensive wood-working concerns in the Northwest, 
and the plans for large power plants are about perfected, 
indicating that hereafter this city is to become a strong 
manufacturing as well as a commercial centre. 

Analyzing the transactions which have aggregated 
such an immense sum throughout the periods named, 
we notice that a marked element has been the develop- 
ment of thesuburbs. It goes for the saying that this 
has been most evident in what is known as the inter- 
urban district. 

In its review of building operations for the year the 
Pioneer Press gives $409,950 as the amount expended in 
the Seventh Ward, which comprises the new addition to 
the city, during the year 1885, divided as follows: 










I i iitcninmnchinitdnscine«idiarséiiiabiowmmeuien . $114,500 
Union Park........... Hn 7,000 
St. Anthony Park.. - 60,200 
Hamline,........+.+++ 41,900 
Macalester Park. - 84,450 
Lovering Park 11,300 
RD ctiecacatebesannserssecssinenessceceseceescsieg 59,700 

BENG 0 ROOD Of occiccctsssctiintisesssessessecccccoose $409,950 


The publication by the press of the amounts which 
have been spent in actual improvement in this district 
synchronize with the most marked activity of the fif- 
teen months in acre property between the cities. Some 
of the most marked transactions were the following: 

The sale of the Nettleton tract of 80 acres for $100,000. 
The H. M. Rice tract of about 70 acres for $80,000. The 
Brimhall property platted into lots at $2,500 an acre. In 
Macalester Park all lots owned by the syndicate have 
been sold at from 50 to 75 per cent advance on the orig- 
inal valuation of a year ago, and the sale of 25 acres on 
the corner of Summit and Snelling at $2,100 an acre. 

These are but afew of the large transfers of property 
in this section during the past few months. The Lake DE COSTER & CLARK BUILDING, JACKSON STREET. 
Phalen district has had an active market, the largest 
transaction having been a saleof what is known as 
the Stees Farm of over 200 acres, lying immediately south of | now sell at from $8,000 to $15,000. Bluff property, which is 
Lake Phalen, to a syndicate of St. Paul capitalists for used exclusively for fine residences, shows a marked increase in 
$180,000, Arrangements are being made to improve this value, and three hundred per cent profit has been realized on 
property and certain portions have been set aside for the holdings. Many manufactories are being projected, and large 
exclusive use of manufactories. Under the stimulus of this lumbering firms established in this locality, and everything 
large purchase many sales of property have been made in this gives promise of continued upbuilding and prosperity. 
locality. The remarkable activity in outlying property is accounted 

In McLean Township the largest sale come the year has for, first, by the fact that investors have not heretofore realized 
been the O’Connor 400 acres at $40,000, one-third of which has that acres within so easy distance of a large city have, during 








been resold at an advance of 75 per cent. Other large pur- all the previous activity in the real estate market, remained 

chases in this section have lately been made at from $200 to abnormally cheap; second, by the fact that the improvements 

$875 an acre. placed upon their own acre property by such corporations as 
While transfers of property in this locality have been fewer | the Minnesota & Northwestern and the 

than any other part of the suburbs, an advance of 50 to 75 Northern Pacific have largely added to 


per cent on pricesof two or three years ago has been noted the value of all surrounding property, - 
wherever sales have been made, and, third, by the fact that means of [= 

In real estate in West = 
St. Paul there was no 
species activity until 
about two years ago, 
when sharp advances 
began, and the most 
marked increase in 
value in the city has 
been in that section. A 
tract on the flats, which 
five years ago sold at 
$200 an acre, has now 
been platted and forty- 
feet lots are selling at 
$800 each, and outside 
property, which three 
years ago no one wanted : 
at any price, finds ready = J 
sale at $700 to $1,000 per 
lot. A transfer has lately 
been recorded of five lots awe 
on Fillmore Avenue, be- 
tween the two bridges, 
at $16,500 and the mar- mM 
ket now justifies a price y Hh , 
of $25,000, , ; . . 

In ‘the new district _ 
opened up by the Min- “ 8 
nesota & Northwestern Vy : 
Railroad there have Ti CAS Ne fp 
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been thousands of lots 
soid for immediate im- 
provement, and a city Y . J | 

















almost of itself has i oes f wll \ 
grown up. Farms three =< NY 








miles from the city © i ; = 
which two years ago tM 

were offered at $50 an = ~ii i 
acre are now readily v i = : 
sold at from $800 to ile ; ——— 
$1,000, and lands seven At | / ) 


miles away, former] ry // Ae ——= 
selling at $25 an pom A pA» Ca ]/} / / 
pd command $300, . rast! Bl / // if = 
ts on Dakota Avenue <i 
the main business thor- ——— J —E “/é /, y 
oughfare on the West — ra eT A = 
side, which ten years 

ago were transferred at 
from $200 to $400 
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all elements of value, so that the establishment of reg- 
ular stations by the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba, 
at Hamline and St. Anthony Park; by the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul at Merriam Park and Macalester; 
by the St. Paul and Northern Pacific at Rice Street, 
Snelling Avenue, and St. Anthony Park; by the Minne- 
sota and Northwestern at various points in West St. 
Paul, and by the St. Paul and Duluth at Post Siding 
and Lake Phalen, has probably done more than all other 
influences combined to produce the activity in acre 
a an whick has been so marked. 

urning to transactions in inside property, the mar- 
ket has —_ steeds pete, though there are few sales to 
be noticed which have not been for actual use. The 
largest transactions in residence property have been the 
sale to Col. Lamborn of property on Dayton Avenue, 180 
feet front, for about $30,500; the sale of the Otis place 
on Summit Avenue to Mr. A. H. Wilder for $52,100, and 
the sale of the Warren property on Summit Avenue, 
comprising 346 feet on the bluff side at an average of 
$180 a front foot. in business property, the late sale 
to the St. Paul Globe of the southeast corner of Fourth 
and Cedar Streets, at $400 per front foot, the sale of dif- 
ferent pieces on Seventh Street at $500 and $525 are the 
most prominent. 

Auction sales throughout the year have been numer- 
ous and well attended. In but few instances has prop- 
erty failed to bring as much as it would have done at 
the best private sale. The mortgage-loan market has 
ruled fairly active, foreign money seeking place in large 
quantities and at easy rates. All indications point to 
lower interest, for St. Paul is no longer an experimental 
point for investing, but, on the contrary, both its public 
and private securities are favorites in all financial cen- 
tres in the world. 

The indications for the coming season in real estate 
circles are that it is to be one of unprecedented activity. 
if it have speculative features it will only share the 
general characteristics of all active markets, whatever 
the commodity handled. That it has a substantial basis 
for future dealings at advanced prices in many quarters 
no one competent to judge can doubt. 

Tuos. CocHRAN, JR. 





x. 
ST. PAUL AS A LUMBER MARKET. 


St. Paul has suddenly become an important lumber 
market. Between twenty-five and thirty new firms or 
their representatives having established themselves here 
during 1884 and 1885. The receipts and shipments at this 
pointin the past year exceeded those of the previous year 
about one hundred per cent. These are “cold facts,” 
though warm enough to Chicago concerns, who look 
with alarm on the situation and realize the possible de- 
cline of that city as a distributing centre for the trade. 
The recent development of this city into a great lumber 
primary, is a matter of surprise to those who have not 
carefully studied the case, but a thorough investigation 
will justify the conclusion that St. Paul is destined to 
become what Chicago now is and has been as a lumber 
mart. The lumber product which has so long concen- 
trated in Chicago has been the output of the Michigan 
and Wisconsin pineries, the latter furnishing something 
less than one-half of its supply, and aggregating about 
1,700,000,000 feet. Wisconsin now cuts annually between 
2,000,000,000 and 3,000,000,000, all of which is manufac- 
tured north of the latitude of St. Paul and with a haul 
to this city of from one-twentieth to one-half the haul 
to Chicago. The ee in Eastern Wisconsin and on the 
immediate shores of Lake Michigan is rapidly as and 

Chicago will have to depend more in the future on railroad trans- 
| portation as a source of supply. This short haul and conse- 
| quent lower cost of transportation is already making itself felt 
| in increased distribution from this point, while Chicago has 
| fallen off in shipments materially a the past season. The 





recent extensions of the Omaha system in Northern Wisconsin, 

the advent of the Wisconsin Central, the Sault Ste. Marie now 

building, the Green Bay road, the Milwaukee and its feeders 

and the Chicago & Northwestern penetrate, within two hundre 

miles of this city, the largest bodies of standing pine timber now 

available formarketeastof Washingto Territory and the Pacific 

Coast and the pineries of 

Northeastern Minne- 

sota are made directly 
tributary by the St. Paul ~ 

& Duluth and Northern 

Pacific. In fact, every 

D important pinery in 

Wisconsin and Minne- 

sota are in direct com- 

} munication with this 

7 } . city. Ourshipping facil- 

| | ities are equally as good. 

During the past two 

{ ears more lumber has 

’ en sold in Nebraska 

j and in the Southwest 

j from here than in the 

five years preceding. The 

Chicago, St.Paul, Minne- 

apolis & Omaha Railroad 

has been a prime factor 

in securin moe, < 

— ~ vantages for St. Paul, 

ee . and they have virtually 

— controlled the trade in 

Central and Northern 


( “ill iF . wy Nebraska. . 
Ih I 1" IK Gorgeaghtcaliy consia- 
ili, ’ ered we should also have 
I p the entire trade of 
? Southern Nebraska and 





All fs Kansas, Kansas City 

H and all Missouri River 

, | points aboveit being ac- 

i tually less distance by 

rail than from Chicago. 

Unfortunately no roads 

having headquarters 

here own or control a 

continuous line to Atch- 

ison or Kansas City, and 

Chicago has the advan- 

tage on freight to these 

cities. The extensions 

My: iD now under way by the 

Tr | Milwaukee road from 

Ottumwa, = or 

SF Mi ' ints in Iowa by the 

IES area Li Chicago & Northwestern 

; 1} will give direct lines to 

= these places, and will 

overcome all difference 

in freights now in favor 
of that city. 
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B. PRESLEY & CO.’S WHOLESALE FRUIT HOUSE, EAST THIRD STREET. 


The new territory opened up by the Minnesota & Northwest- 
ern and Chicago, Burlington & Northern gives promise of in- 
creased business. Directly west and northwest the consumer 
seeks this market, St. Paul having every advantage of location 
necessary to control the trade, and it is their natural base of 
supply or this great staple product. . 

ere can be but one outcome to the situation, and that is the 
development here of the most important lumber interest in the 
West. It means for St. Paul the employment of millions of 
capital, thousands of men and teams, an immense consumption 
of manufactured goods,machinery and supplies, vast freightage, 
and use of many acres of grounds contiguous to the railwa 
lines centreing in the city. This development is something al- 
ready assured. J. P. GRIBBEN. 


XI. 
ST. PAUL AS A TRADE CENTRE. 


Westward the coursewf Empire takes its way,™ 
Westward the realms of Trade extend, 

Both shall in time their onward progreés stay, — 
All journeys have an end. 


During the last decade the development of trade in the 
Northwest has more than = pace with the development of 
population and production. This statement may be questioned. 
It cannot be controverted. No other section of our country 
has seen, in the period referred to, a more rapid and well-sus- 
tained growth in settlement or in development of its material 
resources; yet the in- 
crease of its general 
trade has been even 
more remarkable. So 
many elements of 
growth enter into and 
promote development of 
trade that it would be 
impracticable were it 
not impossible to name 
them all. 

Increase of population 
and wealth, develop- 
ment of material re- 
Sources, extension of 
railway and other freight 
facilities, potent factors 
as they are, do not en- 
tirely account fora trade 
development which out- 
runsand surpasses them 
all. How, then, is it to 
be explained? We be- 
lieve it to be attributed 
mainly to two causes: 
First, the disintegra- 
tion of the once solid 
volume of trade in the 
larger cities of the East 
and its division among 
the newer trade centres 
of the West. Second, to 
the courage, confidence 
and energy of our West- 
ern business men, who, 
though risking some- 
thing of safety in dis- 
carding the older (East- 
ern) forms ef business, 
gain mightily in deve'e 
opment of trade, often 
reaching success by a 
shorter route than the 
old one. 

Within the easy re. 
Reernnee of A writer 

nm was still supply- 
ing the West from its 
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warehouses, although New York was rapidly absorbing the 
general business of the country. A little later Chicago, emerg- 
ing from the reedy margin of the lake, became an eager competitor 
for Western trade. New York looked upon this Western rival asa 
pirate or highwayman, who, on the highway of trade, detained 
and deprived of their orders and money the east-bound mer- 
chantmen of the West. To-day Chicago regards St. Paul in the 
same — and complains bitterly that St. Paul has closed the 
doors of the Northwest to her general trade, while in the South- 
west Kansas City disputes with Chicago and St. Louis the con- 
trol of its trade. The time when Boston, New York and Phila- 
delphia held control of the trade of the Northwest has passed 
and the time when Chicago no longer controls it has come. St. 
Paul now occupies the position in relation to the new North- 
west that Chicago ten years ago did to the older Northwest. 
Her business houses now rival in extent and resources the 
larger houses of the East, whom they have driven from 
this field, and they to-day offer advantages in time and selection 
which no Eastern house can give to buyers in the Northwest. 
Western manufacturers now furnish to the jobbers of the West 
a large and growing proportion of their home-made goods, while 
in foreign goods direct importations through Western ports of 
entry and appraisal aresteadily increasing. Itis, then, thetrans- 
fer of general business, once done at the East,to the West, and 
especially to the Northwest, which, added to the natural develop- 
ment of the home market, explains and accounts for this 
phenomena! increase in Western trade. Will this tendency of 
trade westward continue? Wethink that minor distributing 
points will continue to develop all along our main lines ef com- 
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munication, but so far as great centres of trade are concerned 
we believe that the limit has been indicated, if not reached. 

Great r portign & and distributing points have thus far been 
developed only where happy combinations of navigable waters 
and lines of rail occur, and while many astonishing develo 
ments in the vast mining and agricultural region between the 
great river of the West and the Western ocean await us, we do 
not look for any great commercial city to arise, during our life- 
time at least, between St. Paul and the ocean cities of the Pa- 
cific Coast. When the current of trade sets strongly in one 
direction, it is a work of time and continued effort to change 
itscourse. Trade which has gone East for years tends eastward 
naturally, and it is difficult to draw it westward. Yet it is 
comparatively easy for new commercial cities on main lines of 
communication to block the way of, and levy tribute on, trade 
seeking to a Nocity can, however, so hold and develo 
trade as to become a great trade centre, unless it combines an 
has in itself the elements of commercial greatness, cheap water 
communications, rapid rail deliveries, abundant capital, and 
business houses of experience and resources. Manufactures 
alone can never make a great trade centre. Our greatest cen- 
tres of trade are not, therefore, as a rule, our greatest centres 
of production. 

hether we regard the near or the distant future the business 
outlook for the Northwest is clear and bright. It is not the 
sunset, but the sunrise of trade which we see. The light which 
first shone on the great commercial cities of the East now 
brightens the prospects of more of the West. 

The West, locally and logically, begins where the East leaves 
off. Taught by the ex- 
perience of the East, yet 
untrammeled by habit 
or precedent, we ought 
here to build faster and 
better than they who 
long ago laid the founda- 
tions of business at the 
East. If, in the upbuild- 
ing of Western trade, we 
build less well and 
strongly than they we 
shall prove ourselves far 
less worthy of honor 
and success, 

D. R. Noyes, 


Duluth is enjoying a 
very active real estate 
movement. It is esti- 
mated that the average 
advance in values of 
unoccupied lots in the 
business district has 
been fifty per cent dur- 
ing the past year. A 
good deal of St. Paul 
money has recently 
been invested in the 
Zenith City. 


St. Paul’s jobbing trade 
now reaches 2,000 miles 
westward to the Pacific 
Coast. Itis sure togrow 
with the growth of this 
vast tributary territory, 
now only in the infancy 
of its development. No 
important centre of 
wholesale business is 
likely to spring up be- 
tween St. Paul and the 
Rocky Mountains in 
this generation. St. Paul 
merchants should be 
alive to the greatness of 
their opportunities, 
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MORTGAGE LOANS. 





How They are Negotiated — Character of the 
Security. 


To the Editor of The Northwest Magazine : 

In again calling the attention of investors to our 
methods of mortgage-loaning through the columns 
of THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE we reiterate certain 
established principles of the business. 

First— The property offered as security must be 
improved. 

Second —It must be conservatively valued and must 
be worth at least twice as much as the amount bor- 
rowed. 

Third — The land alone without the improvements 
must be equal in value, except in rare cases, to the 
amount applied for. 

Fourth—The improvements must be insured for 
the benefit of the mortgagee in companies approved by 
him or his agents either for their full insurable value, 
or at least for a reasonable amount considering the 
proportion which their value bears to the whole se- 
curity. The policies during the term of the loan 
must be deposited with the mortgagee or his agent. 

Fifth — The abstract of title continued to the date 
of the acceptance of the loan must be furnished by 
the borrower together with the certificate of an attor- 
ney approved by the lender’s agent, showing the title 
to be good and marketable without incumbrance in 
the borrower’s attorney’s opinion. The abstract and 
attorney’s opinion must be left with the lender. 

Sixth— All general taxes and special assessments 
due and unpaid at the date of the making of the loan 
must be discharged. 

Seventh —The moral, as well as the real, security 
must be satisfactory, i. e. the borrower when not per- 
sonally known to the agent must give references as 
to his business standing and credit. If the latter is 
found to be doubtful, the application is declined. 

Eighth—Interest must be made payable semi-annu- 
ally and with New York exchange, so that the rate 
shall be absolutely net to the lender. 

Ninth— The forms of note and mortgage used must 
be carefully drawn (A) so as to comply with all ex- 
isting legal provisions for the preservation and en- 
forcement of the security; (B) so as to give the mort- 
gagee the right to keep the property insured and to 
pay taxes and assessments should the mortgagor neg- 
lect to do so; (C) so as to make payments so made by 
the mortgagee interest-bearing at the same rate as 
the loan; and (D) so as to give the right of immedi- 
ate foreclosure to the mortgagee should payment of 
interest, insurance, taxes or assessments be postponed 
thirty days after they have become due without wait- 
ing for the time of the loan to expire. 

We have now had a continued experience in lend- 
ing money for non-residents in this locality of seven- 
teen years, Rates when we commenced were ten to 
twelve per cent interest with large commissions to 
the agents. 

Where business blocks and fine public buildings 
stand, were vacant properties of the most unsightly 
description; where there are now whole neighbor- 
hoods of finished streets covered with elegant and 
expensive homes, there were corn fields and cow 
pastures; the one railroad from the east and the one 
to the west made the boast that St. Paul was to be 
a railroad centre seem an unlikely prophecy of the 
future. The present population of over 100,000 was 
then represented by only 18,000. Naturally capital 
was inquiring and timid, but we have followed the 
business through itsexperimental stages, stayed with 
it through the panic of 1873, and the grasshopper 
years which followed; witnessed the revival of 1878 
to 1880; have seen property taken for Eastern parties 
under foreclosure bring the principal, interest, taxes, 
legal expenses and a handsome profit to the original 
lender, and now see capital no longer a timid adven- 
turer in an untried locality, but a bold seeker for 
investment in a region whose youth is passed and 
where the test of experience has been applied and 
successfully met. 





We do not deem it necessary, therefore, to argue 
the advantages of St. Paul and the other cities of 
Minnesota as places for Eastern investment on mort- 
gage, but content ourselves with the assurance that 
the principles which have made this class of securities 
the safest in the world prevail here. 


We submit herewith on the next page the form of 
mortgage and note on which our loans are made. 
Non-residents cat thus examine their provisions for 
themselves and submit them to their local attorneys 
if they desire. 

The tax and assessment laws vary so much in dif- 
ferent States that the following synopsis of our own 
will doubtless prove of interest to investors. 

All taxes are levied in May and are due on the 
first Monday in January next succeeding. If not 
paid before June Ist, a penalty of ten per cent is 
added on that day; upon January Ist, five per cent 
more is added. On the first Monday in May the 
county auditor, ‘at public sale, sells all property upon 
which taxes are still delinquent for the amount of 
the tax levied with all costs and penalties added 
thereto, and taxes thus so!d bear interest at the rate 
of one and one-half per cent a month from the date 
of sale. If the property is not redeemed within two 
years from the date of such sale, the title vests in the 
holder of the tax certificate upon having the transfer 
noted on the books of the county auditor and the 
certificate filed in the office of the register of deeds. 

Whenever an assessment for city improvement is 
to be made, six days’ notice by one publication in a 
daily paper is given of the meeting of the Board of 
Public Works to make such assessment. Ten days’ 
notice is then” given by three publications, stating 
the day upon which it will be confirmed, and requir- 
ing all objections thereto to be filed before the board 
at least one day before the meeting for such confirma- 
tion, after which the as- 
sessment becomesa lien 
upon the property. The 
assessment list is then 





at once notifies a borrower when any property loaned 
upon is affected by such tax or assessment. Besides 
this alist of property is deposited with the city treas- 
urer, who notifies us of any assessment which has 
become a lien upon property in which we are in- 
terested as agents, and as a final precaution a repre- 
sentative of the firm attends every assessment and 
tax sale in order that by no want or care or oversight 
an assessment or tax shall become a lien to the detri- 
ment of a lender. 

Renewals of insurance are also closely watched. 
For this purpose we generally request lenders to leave 
the policies in our care in our fire-proof vault, as by 
vacancy, change of business or occupancy, or for 
some other reason, they are frequently desired for 
immediate indorsement. 

Subject to the methods and conditions noted above 
we offer our services to Eastern capital for making 
moitgage loans and other investments, not only in 
St. Paul, but in other thriving cities of the State. 
The rate of interest continues about the same as last 
year, that is 6 per cent for large amounts on busi- 
ness property, to 8 per cent for amounts, say, of 
$1,000 and its neighborhood. We call special atten- 
tion to the fact that a better rate on equally good se- 
curity is sometimes obtained by going to some of the 
smaller though equally substantial cities of the 
State. We can generally lend smallsums on farming 
property where that is preferred. 

While our specialty is city mortgage loans, we can 
furnish bank stocks, school, city and county bonds 
at market rates, and often have thoroughly safe and 
desirable purchase money mortgages for sale at rates 


much above the market for ordinary loans. Corre- 
spondence is solicited. References, both local and 
in all Eastern States, for those with whom we have 
actually transacted business, will be cheerfully given. 


CocHRAN & WALSH. 








handed the city treasur- 
er for collection, and at 
the end of thirty days, 
if all assessments are 
not paid, they bear in- 
terest at one and a half 
per cent per month. 
After this judgment is 
applied for and theprop- 
erty sold the same as for 
taxes for the amount 
of the assessment, with 
interest and costs ad- 
ded. If not redeemed 
within two years the 
holder of the assess- 
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upon application,adeed 
from the cityof the prop- 
erty so purchased. 
Notice in the daily 
paper is given ten days 
before any assessment 
sale by three publica- 
tions. Whenever an as- 
sessment is made pos- 
tal card notices are sent 
to owners of property 
affected and _ before 
judgment is applied for 
personal notice as far as 
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respondents’ interests 
may be carefully guard- 
ed, one of the members 
of the firm, as well as 
our managing clerk, 
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ticulars as to "the improvements to be made, prices, terms, etc., can be obtained. 
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Chis Jndenture, made this 
first day of April, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and eighty-six, Between John Doe 
and Mary Jane Doe, his wife, both of 
the City of Saint Paul, in the County 
of Ramsey and State of Minnesota, 
parties of the first part, and Richard 
Roe, of the City, County and State of 
New York, party of the second part, 
Witesseth, That the said parties of 
the first part, for and in consideration 
of the sum of one million dollars, to 
them in hand paid by the said party 
of the second part, the receipt where- 
of is hereby acknowledged, do by 
these presents, grant, bargain, sell 
and convey, to the said party of the 
second part, his heirs and ass gns, 
Forever, all that tract or parcel of 
land lying and being in the County 
of Ramsey and State of Minnesota, 
described as follows, to-wit: 

ALL OF THE CITY OF SAINT 
PAUL. 

Eo Made and to Mol the same, to- 
gether with all the hereditaments 
and appurtenances thereunto belong- 
ing, or in anywise appertaining, to 
the said party of the second part, his 
heirs and assigns, forever. 

And the said John Doe, one of the 
parties of the first part, does covenant 
with the said party of the second 
part, his heirs and assigns, as follows: 
Fivst, that he is lawfully seized of 
the said premises. Second, that he 
has good right to convey the same. 
Ebivd, that the sameare free from all 
And, Fourth, that 
the said party of the second part, his 
heirsand assigns, shall quietly enjoy 
and possess the same; Zind that the 
said party of the first part will war- 
rant and defend the title to the same 
against all lawfulclaims Prodided, 
nevertheless, that if the said John 
Doe, one of the parties of the first 
part, his heirs, executors or adminis- 
trators, shall well and truly pay or 
cause to be paid to the said Richard 
Roe, party of the second part, his 
heirs, executors, administrators or 
assigus, the sum of one million dol- 
lars, with interest thereon from date 
until paid, at the rate of seven 
per cent per annum, payable semi- 
annually, according to the conditions 
of his certain promissory note of even 
date herewith, made to the order of 
the said Richard Roe, for the said 
sum of one million dollars, payable 
in five (5) years from its date, without 
grace, with interest coupons for each 
installment of said interest,to the time 
of maturity of said principal note, 
numbered one to ten, inclusive; the 
said principal note and coupons being 
payable at the office of Cochran & 
Walsh, in the City of Saint Paul and 
State of Minnesota, with current 
rate of exchange on the City of New 
York,—the said princi, ul note con- 
taining a provision to the effect that 
should any default be made in the 
payment of the said interest, or the 
coupon given for the same, on the day 
whereon the same is made payable 
aforesaid, and such default shall con- 
tinue for the space of thirty days,that 
as oftenas such dgfault shall be made 
aud continue for the space aforesaid, 
the said principalsum, withall accru- 
ed interest aforesaid thereon,shall im- 
mediately become due and payable at 
the option of the said pa. ty of thesec- 
ond part,— then this deed to be null 
and void, otherwise to be and remain 
in full force and effect. Butif default 
shall be made in the payment of the 
said sum of money, or interest, orany 
part thereof, at the time and in the 
manner hereinbefore specified fo: the 
payment thereof, the said party of the 
first part in such case does hereby 
authorize and fully empower said 
party of the second part, his heirs, 
executors, administrators and as- 
Signs, to sell the said hereby granted 
premises at public auction, and con- 
vey the same to the purchaser, in fee 
simple, agreeably to the statute in 
such cases made and provided, and 
out of the moneys arising from such 
sale, to retain the principal and in- 
terest which shall then be due on the 
said promissory note, together with 
all costs and charges, and also the 
sum of two hundred dollars as attor- 
ney’s fees, and pay the overplus (if 
any) to said party of the first part, 
his heirs, executors or assigns; 

And the said John Doe, for himself, 
his heirs, executors, administrators or 
assigns, does further covenant and 
agree, to and with the said party of 
the second part, his heirs, executors, 
administrators or assigns, to pay or 
Cause tobe paid said sum of money 


incumbrances. 





>Tegotiators of I1)ortgage Loans, 


—t SECURED & BY & REAL # ESTATE. 
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COCHRAN & WALSH, 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 


$1,000,000. 








No. 4'748. 


Saint Paul, Minnesota, April 1 1886. 

On the first day of April, one thousand eight hundred and ninety-one, without grace, I, the 
undersigned, John Doe, of the City of Saint Paul,in the County of Ramsey and State of Minne- 
nesota, promise to pay to the order of Richard Roe, of the City, County and State of New York, 
the sum of one million dollars for value received, with interest thereon from this date until 
paid, at the rate of seven per cent per annum, payable semi-annually in said City of Saint Paul, 
State of Minnesota, both said principal sum and the interest thereon being payable, together with 
the current rate of exchange, upon the City of New York. Said interest to the time of maturity 
being payable in the installments expressed in and according to the terms of ten interest coupon 
notes executed by me simultaneously herewith, of even date herewith, numbered from one to ten, 
both numbers included, for the sum of thirty-five thousand dollars each. And it is hereby agreed 
that should any default be made in the payment of any installment of interest aforesaid, or of the 
interest note given for the same aforesaid, on any day whereon the same is made payable, that 
then and as often as such default shall be made and continue for the space of thirty days, the 
whole of said principal sum of one million dollars, with all arrearages of interest at the rate 
aforesaid, shall be immediately due and payable, at the option of the holder of this Note, notice 
of such option being hereby waived. 


JOHN DOE. 
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above specified, and int t, at the 
time and in the manner above men- 
tioned, together with all costs and 
expenses, if any there shall be, and 
that he will also pay the sum of two 
hundred dollars as attorney's fees, in 
case of a foreclosure of this Mortgage, 
in addition to all costs and sums 
allowed in that behalf by law, which 
said sum is hereby acknowledged and 
declared to be a part of the debt here- 
by secured. And the said John Doe 
does further covenant for himself, his 
heirs and assigns, that he will, until 
said mortgage debt is paid, keep the 
building or buildings erected, or that 
may be erected hereafter, on the said 
lot of land insured against loss by 
fire in at least the sum ofone million 
dollars, by policy or policies of insur- 
ance in some insuraace company or 
companies in good standing, approved 
by the said party of the second part, 
or his legal representatives, and all 
policies of insurance on said build- 
ings, whether in excess of the amount 
of the said principal note hereoy se- 
cured or not, to be made payable, in 
case of loss, to and be deposited with 
the said party of the second part, or 
his legal representatives, and in de- 
fault of so doing that the said party 
of the second part, or his legal repre- 
sentatives, may make such insurance 
for the purposes aforesaid, and pay 
the premium or premiums thereon; 
which premium or premiums thus 
paid, and the interest thereon at the 
same rate as upon said note, from the 
time of payment, the said John Doe 
for himself, his heirs, executors, ad- 
ministr.tors and assigns, does hereby 
covenant as aforesaid to pay to the 
said party of the second part, or his 
legal representatives, on demana; 
and that the same shall be deemed to 
be secured by these presents, and 
sha'l be collectible thereupon and 
the eby in like manner as the other 
moneys hereby secured. 

And it is further agreed, by and be- 
tween the parties to these presents, 
that the said party of the first part, 
his heirs, executors, administrators 
or a-signs, will pay and discharge all 
taxes, assessments, or other charges 
th.t now are a lien, or hereafter may 
be levied, assessed or imposed and 
become @ lien, upon the premises 
above described, or any part thereof; 
and in default thereof for the space of 
thirty days after the same shall have 
become due and payable by law, the 
said party of the second part, his ex- 
ecutors, administrators or assigns, 
may pay such taxes, assessments or 
other charges and expenses, and the 
amount so paid, and the interest 
thereon, at the same rate as upon 
said note, from the time of such pay- 
ment, shall forthwith be due and 
payable trom the said party of the 
first part, his heirs, executors, ad- 
ministrators or assigns, to the said 
party of the second part, his execu- 
tors, administrators or assigns, and 
shall be deemed to be secured by 
these presents and shall be collectible 
thereupon and thereby inlike manner 
as the other moneys hereby secured. 

And the said John Doe, one of the 
reer of the first part, for himself, 

is heirs, executors, administrators 
and assigns, does further covenant 
with the said party of the second 
part, his heirs, executors, adminis- 
trators and assigns, that should de- 
fault be made in any of the payments 
above mentioned, whether of any of 
the above described notes, or the in- 
terest, when the same shall become 
Gue, or of the payment for insurance, 
or taxes, or assessments, or in case of 
failure to perform any of the cove- 
nants herein provided to be a 
formed by the said party of the first 
part, or his legal representatives, 
that then and as often as such de- 
fault or failure shall be made and 
continue for the space of thirty days, 
the whole of the principal sum hereby 
secured, and all accrued interest 
thereon, aforesaid, shall immediately 
become and be due and payable, at 
the option of the said party of the 
second part, his heirs, executors, ad- 
ministrators and assigns. 

Gn Witness whereof, the parties of 
the first part to these presents have 
hereunto set their hands and seals 
the year and day above written. 

JOHN DOE. fees: 
Seal. 





MARY JANE DOE. 


Sealed and Delivered 
in the Presence of 
JOHN JONES. 
JAMES SMITH. 


State of Minnesota, } 
ss. 


County or Ramsey. 


Be it Known, That on this firstday 
of April, 1886, before me personally 
same John Doe and Mary Jane Doe, 
his wife, to me known to be the indi- 
viduals described in and who exe- 
cuted the foregoing instrument, and 
they acknowledged that they executed 
the same as their free act and deed 
for the uses and purposes therein 
expressed. 

Jn Witness whereof, I have here- 
unto set my hand and seal of office 
the day and year above in this certifi- 
cate written. 

* JOHN JONES, 

: Notary Public, 

: Bonny fovete. 
innesota. 
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REAL ESTATE AND LOANS. 


Matters of Interest to Capitalists and Investors. 


To the Editor of The Northwest Magazine: 


It affords me much pleasure through the medium 
of your widely circulated and attractive journal to 
address a few words to our numerous friends and 
clients, with whom we have for many years enjoyed a 
pleasant, and we trust, to them as well as ourselves, a 
not unprofitable business intercourse. We hope also 
through the same medium to attract the attention 
of hundredsof other capitalists and investors through- 
out the country, who may desire to avail themselves 
of the exceptional opportunities presented in this, 
the commercial metropolis of the New Northwest, 
for placing their surplus funds, either in the pur- 
chase of choice real estate, or in safe and profitable 
loaps thereon. 


WONDERFUL GROWTH OF ST. PAUL. 


Before proceeding to give in detail our methods of |! 


transacting business, it may not be devoid of interest 
for us to speak briefly of the rare advantages and 
the phenomenal growth of St. Paul. These are the 
resu't primarily of certain natural causes, and sec- 
ondarily of a rare combination of intelli- 
gent faith in the future, with a degree of 
enterprise and public spirit that no ob- 
stacles or discouragements have been able 
to overcome. 


NATURAL ADVANTAGES. 


The location of St. Paul is at the head 
of navigation of all things being con- 
sidered, the most remarkable waterway in 
the world. The Mississippi River with its 
tributaries, the Missouri, Ohio and other 
navigable streams of less magnitude, pene- 
trate and drain a vast area of more than 
2,000,000 of square miles, whose capacity 
for producing agricultural and mineral 
wealth is quite beyond the power of com- 
putation. This system of waterways leads 
directly to the Gulf of Mexico, and points 
to the most intimate and extensive com- 
mercial relations with the nations inhabit- 
ing the tropical regions of Central and 
South America, whose vast and varied re- 
sources form the basis of a system of ex- 
changes great beyond conception. The 
improvements being made in the Missis- 
sippi by the United States Government, and 
the completion of the ship railway across 
the Isthmus of Tehauntepec in the near 
future, cannot fail to have a most impor- 
tant bearing upon the commerce of the 
great valley and upon the commercial em- 
porium at its head. 

And again, to the eastward, distant but 
one hundred and fifty-five miles by rail- 
way, lies the great chain of lakes, leading 
to the Atlantic seaboard with its wealthy 
and populous cities, thus establishing two 
independent lines of competing transporta- 
tion, and guaranteeing the lowest possible 
rates of carriage for persons and property 
from St. Paul to the great markets of the 
old world and ot the two Americas to the 
southward. Superadded tothese considera- 
tions is the fact that nowhere on the face 
of the earth is there to be found so exten- 
sive and fertile a region of tributary coun- 
try inhabited by an enterprising and prosperous 
people as that which contributes to the wealth and 
prosperity of St. Paul. 


ACQUIRED ADVANTAGES, 


In connection with these natural endowments, 
really inconceivable in extent, itis pertinent to add, 
that the farsightedness and energy of our people at 
an early period in the history of this city secured a 
railway system penetrating these prolific areas in 
every direction for hundreds and thousands of miles, 
affording every facility for the exchange of commodi- 
ties between this commercial emporium and _ its 
wonderful outlying territory. All the great trunk 
lines of the West and Northwest are centreing here, 
and there are few places in the country which pos- 
sess so great an extent of railway mileage as that 
which pays tribute to St. Paul. The jobbing trade 
has here assumed gigantic proportions and is rapidly 
increasing. It amounts at present to nearly $100,- 
000,000 annually. The banking capital of St. Paul 
is nearly half that of the entire State of Minnesota. 
Her manufacturing industries already aggregate more 
than $30,000,000 annually, and active steps are in 
progress under the auspices of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, by which this interest will be increased in- 
definitely.“ Extensive stock yards have been laid 
out, slaughtering and packing houses are being 
built, and very large creamery and dairy accommo- 








dations are nearly completed. The transfer of one 
of the most successful wood-working establishments 
in the Northwest to this city is expected soon to take 
place. 


INFLUENCE UPON REAL ESTATE VALUES. 


This brief summary of facts very conclusively in- 
dicates that the activity in and advance of real estate 
values which have characterized the past few years 
has a permanent and solid foundation. The causes 
which have produced this state of things are not only 
lasting, but they are being constantly augmented in 
volume. Our railway mileage is being rapidly ex- 
tended, and our banking institutions are increasing 
in number and the volume of their business. The 
jobbing trade is growing, and the manufacturing 
movement is steadily taking on larger proportions. 
Such conditions always make great demands upon real 
estate. Large manufacturing concerns require lib- 
eral spaces for their plants and for the homes of their 
operatives. Railways absorb hundreds of acres in 
the aggregate for their terminal facilities and for the 
habitations of their local employes. Great commer- 
cial establishments must provide ample room for 
stores and warehouses, and in brief, a rapidly in- 
creasing population necessitates rapid multiplica- 
cation of buildings and tenements. The bearing of 
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these facts upon the realty market is too apparent to 
need further elucidation. It is sufficient to say that 


| all the causes and conditions of stability and progress 


in this field of enterprise are active and efficient, 
rendering it quite evident that the present advance 
movement is destined to be abiding. Under these 
circumstances then, we will proceed to hold familiar 
converse with our friends of the past and with all 
who may favor us with their correspondence and 
patronage in the future. 


REAL ESTATE, LOANS AND OTHER INVESTMENTS. 


Taking it for granted that you have surplus funds 
at your disposal, which you desire to invest where 
they will besecure beyond question, and at the same 
time yield a satisfactory income, we take this oppor- 
tunity of addressing you. 

Many persons into whose hands this magazine 
may fall are our friends and clients. You have 
known us for years, and having placed thousands of 
dollars with us for investment in loans and real 
estate, you will doubtless gladly bear testimony to 
our faithful and satisfactory work ir your behalf. 
With such there is no need forintroduction. But 
while we cannot expect at once to attract the atten- 
tion or win the confidence of strangers, we yet hope 
that this open communication may prove to be the 
entering wedge in a future correspondence, so that we 
may count you also among our friends and patrons. 











OUR PLAN, 


The business as at present conducted 
tinct departments: 

First —That of purchasing and selling real estate on commis- 
sion; and, 

Second — That of loaning money upon undoubted securities. 

Neither of these branches takes precedence of the other, but 
both receive the most careful and painstaking attention. We 
invest money for our customers with the strictest regard for 
their interests, realizing as we do that, although our reputation 
for square dealing is already established, yet if one would retain 
his patrons and gain others, he must be financially successful 
in their behalf. With our friends who know us thoroughly, we 
adopted a plan some years since which has proved to be fair for 
all parties,and which has been gaining in favor with others 
constantly, if we may judge from the steady increase of our 
business. The plan briefly stated is the following: 

So soon as we learn the amount to be invested, we look around 
and ascertain what, in our best judgment, will bea good bar- 
gain, present and prospective, and then immediately make the 
investment for our patron, taking the title in his name, so that 
in case of the death of either party, there will be no complica- 
tions, The property then belongs tothe investor. He pays the 
taxes and assessments, but it remains under our management 
and control, and when we decide it is best to sell, itis sold. At 
the time of the purchase we make nothing, charging no com- 
mission and realizing nothing for all our work until the sale 
is effected. Then we allow our customer seven per cent interest 
on his money for the time it has been invested, and the profit 
over and above this is divided equally between us. 

Under this plan we have never made less than 13 per cent for 
our patrons and frequently their profit runs up to 19, 30 and 
sometimes as high as 50 per cent. This is no fancy 
sketch nor is it the result of any wild ;speculation. 
It is the outcome of carefully made investments 
andhonest efforts in behalf of those who intrust their 
funds with us. We invite the closest scrutiny 
into the details of all these transactions by all in- 
terested parties. It should be borne in mind, too, 
that the best returns have been realized in the past 
two years, during which the country at large has 
been suffering from a depression in business. It is 
fair, therefore, to infer that the future will yield 
much more profitable results as the general business 
situation recovers a more active and healthful con- 
dition. Judicious investments in real estate will 
always hy satisfactory results, and this will be 
especially the case in a large, growing and prosper- 
ous city like St. Paul, where it is no nncommon oc- 
currence for realty values to double in two or three 
years as a consequence of natural aud healthy de- 
velopment. 


ranged into twodis- 


A COMMISSION BUSINESS, 


The method of conducting our business abovede- 
scribed is not our exclusive plan. We wish it to be 
understood whenever our friends prefer the usual 
course we are ready to transact their business for 
the usual commission in such cases. This method 
is too well known to require any detailed explana- 
tion. 

In order to give our correspondents some idea of 
the opportunities for investment in St. Paul and 
vicinity, we append a few examples of such trans- 
actions as are occurring here from time to time. 

A tract of 76 acres near the Minnesota Railway 
transfer was oo six years ago for $15,000. 
Eighteen and a half acres of this property have re- 
cently been sold for $2,500 per acre and an offer of 
the same rate for the balance has been refused. 

Forty acres near Hamline, between the twin cities, 
purchased six years since at $120 per acre, are now 
worth $2,500 to $3,000 per acre. 

Near the Northern Pacific Railway terminus, 14 
acres were purchased a few years ago for $3,000, and 
one-third of it sold for $3,000. The balance is sell- 
ing at $600 to $800 per lot. 

A — in a wholesale store fifteen years 
bought 20 acres north of the city at $50 per acre. 
The same property is now worth $3,000 per acre. 

Acre property near Lake Phalen, which sold a 
few years ago for $150, is now worth $3,000 per acre. 

In West St. Paul lots which sold at auction in 
1871 for $8, $10 and $12 each, are now worth from 
$2,000 to $4,000. In 1865 lots east of Broadway and 
south of Seventh Street, bought at $100 and $250 
each, are now selling at $10,000 and $30,000 each. 

Lots on Fourth Street sold six years ago at $100 
per front foot, are now worth $600 per front foot. 

These examples might be multiplied to an almost 
indefinite extent, but it is not necessary. They are 
by no means exceptional cases. Similar occurrences 
arecommon. During the months of January and 
February of the present year real estate transactions in the 
city have been greater than ever before known at that season 
of the year, aggregating over $2,000,000 per month. 





NEGOTIATION OF LOANS, 


In making loans we pursue a plan substantially as fol- 
lows: 

The applicant signsa written statement giving description 
of property, valuation, etc. The premises are then carefully 
viewed by ourselves, and if the loan applied for is 
deemed desirable, an abstract of title is furnished, ex- 
amined and passed upon by a competent attorney. The 
note and coupon interest notes are signed by the applicant 
and wife (if married) and are secured by first mortgage on the 
real estate, which must always be worth twice and frequently 
three times the amount of the loan. The policy of insurance 
is made payable to the mortgagee in case of loss. All notes are 
made payable in New York exchange and collected by us free 
of charge. 

The ual rate of interest at posses is eight per cent per an- 
num, payable semi-annually, although many loans are made at 
seven per cent on first-class business blocks, 

During the past two years we have loaned upwards of $60,000 
in small sums, The principal and interest have been paid 
promptly. 

The security on all loans made by us is unquestionably good, 
and why Eastern parties persist in loaning money at home at 
three, four and five per cent and frequently paying a premium 
at that, when they can as safely obtain from six to eight per 
cent net here, is a question not easily answered. 

= We shall be happy to open correspondence with any and all 
parties seeking safe and profitable investments, believing that 
we shall be able fully to satisfy them of the advantages of St. 
Paul over all other cities East or West, for placing their surplus 


capital. 
RusH B, WHEELER, 
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A TALK ABOUT ST. PAUL. 





Views of E. S. Norton, the Prominent Real 
Estate Agent. 





Mr. E. S. Norton’s portrait is given on this page. | 


His large real estate business secures @ liberal space 
on the first floor of the German American Bank 
building, which is also presented here. No man in 
St. Paul is more often to be found in his office, and 
he is ever ready to talk business with you. The day 
the present writer was there he had, among other 
bargains on the tapis, one involving 
$36,000, and another amounting to $16,- 
000 payments. He was on his way to 
dinner, two men were waiting to see 
him, but he turned back, and seemed 
to think dinner quite a subordinate 
matter. Throwing himself into a chair 
and offering us another, he proceeded 
to give his views. 

‘*What is your idea of St. Paul, Mr. 
Norton ?’’ was our first question. 

“‘T believe it is to be a second Chi- 
cago,’’ he said. 

**You see no ebb in its development, 
then,’’ we remarked. 

‘‘None at all. The best men of the 
East are coming West and into the 
Northwest, and in large numbers. The 
drones are left behind, and those who 
are able to live lives of ease. What we 
are getting is the young and the active 
workers. They come here from all the 
old States, and from every point. Those 
who go past us to Dakota and further on, 
are still working for St. Paul, for it is 
through them that the great Territories 
are settled, and as fast as they are de- 
veloped St. Paal gets the benefit.’’ 

Mr. Noyton proceeded further, and 

said: 
‘‘Why, the Chicago newspapers show 
by their comments on this city that 
they feel its rivalry already. St. Paul 
has not only got the Northwestern trade 
as a certainty, and thus greatly limited 
the area of territory once tributary to 
Chicago, but she is also drawing, to a 
considerable extent, upon the interme- 
diate ground between the two cities. 
This she will be likely to do more and 
more in the future.’’ 

‘*What is your opinion, then, of the 
near growth of St. Paul?’’ we asked. 

‘In fifteen years,’’ said Mr. Norton, ‘‘there will 
be about four great cities in this country; and those 
four will be New York, Chicago, St. Paul and San 
Francisvo.”’ 

One of Mr. Norton’s reasons for this forecast is 
suggested to him by the symptoms which his own 
business develops. . 

‘*You would be surprised,’’ he said, ‘‘to see the 
amount of foreign capital that comes here to be in- 
vested. And by foreign capital I don’t mean simply 
Eastern funds. European investors send a great 
deal. They areshrewd. They take 
down their maps, and they study the 
business tides and currents. When 
they have done this, they take no- 
tice that St. Paul is the centre of a 
phenomenal growth. They observe 
that she shows a greater per cent of 
growth and progress than any other 
locality in the United States can .- 
boast. Asa matter of course they 
put their funds where the apprecia- 
tion will be the largest, and send 
them to St. Paul.’’ 

Mr. Norton also said that the funds 
he gets from New York and New 
England are also very large. These 
are growing year by year. A great 
deal is sent without conditions. In- 
deed, that is the way both dealers and 
customers prefer when they get used 
to it. It gives a chance to get the 
most profit for the investor, for the 
centre of real estate activity changes. 

Where a new railroad or motor line 
goes through, and new manufactures 
come in, or a bridge crosses the Mis- 
sissippi, or a park is established, there 
is a tendency of some current to 
set in that direction. A dealer must 
be free to take advantage of choos- 
ing and changing his properties, if 
he is to make money for his clients. 

»We asked Mr. Norton what he 
thought of the present strikes, and 
the discontent of labor, so far as St. 
Paul is concerned. 

“TI think they will do no harm. 


| 
| 
| 





I don’t fear any temporary set-back, even in the 
South, or this city and neighborhood. 


EDWIN 8. NORTON. 


Mr. Edwin 8. Norton was born in Birmingham, 
Conn., in 1850, and went to New York City, owing 
to the death of his father, to live with other rela- 
tives at the early age of seven. In that place, as a 
mere boy, he felt the tides of business about him, 
and fell into the commercial current when in his 
fifteenth year. Since that time he has given him- 


self up unremittingly to commercial life, refusing 





E, 8. NORTON, ESQ. [From a photo by Essery. 


holidays, declining office, and making the prosecu- 
tion of his daily tasks hissingle aim. In New York 
he engaged in the general saddlery business, which 
was also the business he establishedin St. Paul when 
he came here in 1873. The firm name was E. §. 
Norton & Co. This line of activity he continued 
here for eight years with success, when, in 1881, he 
went into real estate. This business he has won- 
derfully developed and enlarged; and there is no day 
that he cannot be found at his post in the German 
American Bank Building doing the work of two men 
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sseeuy in pushing on the development of the 
city. 

Mr. Norton shows, by his quick, keen perceptions, 
and his sturdy energy, his New England origin. He 
has that alert, prompt, off-handedness that enables 
him to dispatch business with celerity, and not lag 
behind. He can see a point as soon as it appears, 
and makes the most of it. He is proud of the city, 
and has done a great deal towards its improvement 
and development. He has been asked to hold office 
and might easily have done so; but he does not care 
for political honors. He would not leave the post 

he fills, and the occupation he follows, 
to be governor or President. 


THOS, COCHRAN, JR. 

Thomas Cochran, Jr., was born in the 
city of Brooklin July 31, 1843. He was 
educated in the Brooklyn Polytechnic 
Institute and the University of the city 
of New York. Upon the completion of 
his college course he entered the Colum- 
bia College Law School, and afterwards 
the law office of Messrs. Mann & Par- 
sons. He was admitted to the New 
York bar, and practiced his profession 
in that city for about two years. Com- 
pelled to relinquish his chosen vocation 
on account of failing health, he came to 
St. Paul in November, 1868, and com- 
menced the business of buying and sell- 
ing real estate and loaning money upon 
mortgage securities, which he has fol- 
lowed continuously from that time. 
Aided by influential connections, with 
the knowledge gained by long residence 
and wide experience, he easily 
maintained a leading position as a ne- 
gotiator of investment securities, 

Mr. Cochran is a man of positive 
character, unfailing energy and public 
spirit, always exerting a strong influ- 
ence in any undertaking with which he 
becomes identified. 

Although his business interests have 
been many and engrossing, he has al- 
ways been active in philanthropic work 
and ready to give his time, influence 
and active assistance to all pnblic en- 
terprises. 





COL. CHAUNCEY W. GRIGGS, 

Col. Chauncey W. Griggs is one of the 
prominent figures in St. Paul’s history. 
He was born in Tolland, Conn., in 1832, 
and when quite young went to Ohio, and spent a 
little time there as clerk in a store. He re- 
turned to Connecticut soon after to attend the Mun- 
son Academy, where he obtained a good education; 
and he also taught school for a time. He came 
West finally about thirty years ago, spending some 
time in Detroit, where he was en in the 
banking business. He afterwards went to Ohio 
again to engage in the mercantile line, and this 
same business took him later on into Iowa. He 
then tried Detroit once more, and was with his 
brother there in the general furni- 
ture business. He sold out his in- 
terest in this, thinking he could do 
still better, and came in 1856 to St. 
Paul. Here he engaged in real estate 
at first, but has been shrewd and 
sagacious enough to find many other 
ways by which to make money. In 
1861 he enlisted in the Third Regi- 
ment of Minnesota Infantry, and was 
with Grant at Vicksburg. He was 
promoted through several grades to 
colonel, and would no doubt have 
gone higher had he not been com- 
pelled by severe illness to resign his 
position in 1863. He has held office 
quite often; and among the posi- 
tions held he has been twice a mem- 
ber of the lower house in the legis- 
lature, and three times a senator, 
which last position he still holds. 
Of our banking institutions he has 
long been a recognized supporter. He 
is now a director in three of them, 
and is vice president of one. He is 
also member of the Board of Water 
Commissioners, and has held too 
many places to definitely name here. 

The colonel is a shrewd business 
man; energetic, full of push, bright, 
agreeable, good looking; and has a 
good hold on the present and future. 

An engraving of his fine residence 
on Summit Avenue appears in this 
issue. In architectural pong A and 
style itis not excelled in the North- 
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i BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. | perience upon the water by accompanying his father on various boating | build and improve his large holdings. In Ij and 
i trips. That sort of experience has been almost continuous through life. | removed to St. Louis, and remained there in sig the Gr 
6 COMMODORE DAVIDSON ‘ The first steamboat that he owned an interest in was the ‘‘Gondola,’’ | charge of his steamboat interest until 1882, wha Opera 
hs ‘ about 1845. She was employed in the Portsmouth, Big Sandy and Guy-| returned to St. Paul to make this his perm Wabas 
H Commodore William F. Davidson, whose familiar | andotte trade. Subsequently he built and owned the steamer ‘‘Relief,’”? | home. He has built some of the largest strucagjg corners 
face is presented in this issue of Taz NorRTHWEsT, | and he also built and owned the steamboats ‘‘ United States Aid’ and | in this city, and owns a very large list of reale He is i 
5 was born on a farm in Lawrence County, Ohio, near | the ‘‘ Jacob Traber.’’ He built the ‘‘ Frank Steele’’ in 1857, and the| bringing in handsome reve.ues, which are coma has un 
A what is now the village of South Point, Feb. 4, 1825. | ‘‘ Favorite’’ in 1859, and ran them on the Minnesota River, and made | used in new buildings or improvements. Amoy fruit 0 
fi His father, William W. Davidson, was one of the | their names historic. business blocks owned by him are the follow citizen 
% pioneers in that section. He carried on farming to | In the winter of 1558-9 he was murried toSarah A. Johnston, adaughter | Davidson Block, northeast corner Fourth and c real es 
ia some extent, and did more or less boating on the | of Judge Benjamin Johnston, well known in Southern Ohio, and to them | son;- Davidson Block No. 2, northeast cornet held | 
hl Ohio, Big Sandy, Kenawa and Sciota Rivers. When have been born six children, but two of whom survive, a son and daugh- | and Jackson; Lambert Block, northeast cornet with t 
fg but ten years old the commodore commenced his ex- | ter, the son being in business with his father at the present time. | and Cedar; Union Block, northeast corner Fag must t 
i Commodore Davidson’s first visit 
ae rs to St. Paul was in the winter of 








1855, when he became favorably im- 
pressed, and the next year he brought 
the ‘‘Jacob Traber’’ to the Upper Mis- § 
sissippi, and began his active career 
in the Northwest. The old LaCrosse 
and St. Paul Packet Company was 
organized by him, and did a flourish- 
ing business preceding the advent of 
railroads into Minnesota. After the 
La Crosse Packet Company came the 
Northwestern Union Packet Com- 
pany, Keokuk NorthempLine Packet 
Company, and the St. Louis and St. 
Paul Packet Company, which com- 
pany is still in active operation, and 
the headquarters of which will here- 
after be in St. Paul instead of St. 
Louis as heretofore. With all the 
above named and several other 
steamboat corporations he has been 
actively identified, and usually the 
controlling spirit. He began as 
early as 1864 to purchase real estate § 
in Minnesota, and particularly in 
St. Paul. He owns large and valu- #& 
able tracts of land in Southwestern 
Minnesota. He was also one of the 
early stockholders and directors in 
the Sioux City Railroad, and still 
owns large interests in the lands of 
that company. 

In 1864 he purchased the real 
estate that had been owned by John 
Randall and William Randall and 
their heirs, which was greatly in- 
volved by reason of litigation with = 
creditors, tax-titles, etc. For many 75 = . Ry = 
years this property was tied up by 2 = 
foreclosures and law suits, but when = 
VIEW UP SIBLEY STREET, IN THE WHOLESALE DISTRICT. it became disentangled he began to 
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and Cedar; Court B!ock, opposite new Court [louse on Fourth Street; 
the Grand Opera Ilouse; the new seven-story block on Wabasha (Grand 
Opera House Block); and the Exposition Building on Fourth, near 
Wabasha. He also ownsa large number of the most valuable vacant 
corners in the city, and hopes yet to cover them with business blocks. 
He is in good health, works early and late, year in and year out, and 
has unbounded faith in the future of St. Paul. He is now reaping the 
fruit of his long years of toil, and is ranked as one of the wealthiest 
| citizens of this Northwestern metropolis. He is said to have the largest 
real estate rent and tax roll of any one man in Ramsey County. He has 
held his property through all the ‘‘panics’’ and ‘‘depressions,’’ and 
with the great growth of the city and its immense increase in values 
must be several times a millionaire. 
During his sojourn in St. Louis he 
became an active Christian and an 





} earnest worker in the temperance 
cause, and has done much to reform 
the drinking customs of the river, 
practicing and advocating temper- 

fi ance very earnestly and very effectu- 
H ally. Healso became identified with, 

4 and was president of, the Seamen’s 
Bethel at St. Louis, and will be 

F pleasantly remembered by multi- 
tudes of laboring men whom he 

H assisted. morally and financially. 


E. 8. EDGERTON. 


No name has been more promi- 
nently identified with the establish- 
ment of sound and conservative 
banking in the Northwest than that 
of Erastus 8. Edgerton. Locating 
at St. Paul and engaging in the 
banking business in connection 
with the late Charles-N. Mackubin, 
in 1853, he soon became recognized 
as @ financier of more thin ordinary 
ability, and the firm of Mackubin & 
Edger‘on took rank as one of the 
leading and most responsible houses 
in the West. In 1858 the partner- 
ship was dissolved, Mr. Edgerton 
continuing the business on his own 
account. During the troublous and 
exciting times following the great 
financial crash of 1857, he exhibited 

~ in amarked degree that promptness 
of decision, energy of action and 
unswerving integrity which are 
prominent traits in his character. 
Disposing of real estate at almost 
nominal prices, which has since be- 
come worth hundreds of thousands 
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of dollars, he hesitated at no sacrifice necessary 
to enable him to meet every obligation and to 
maintain the credit of his bank. As a result, he 
passed through the ordeal in safety, redeeming 
fully the issues of the State bank of which he 
was the owner, meeting promptly the demands of 
every depositor, and preserving intact the credit 
which has since become the foundation of the 
large fortune which he now enjoys. He has been 
the president and largest stockholder of the Second 
National Bank of St. Paul from its organization 
to the present time, and is also a stockholder 
in banks located in New York City, Chicago, 
Virginia, Montana, several in Minnesota out- 
side of St. Paul, and several in Dakota. Many 
of these he helped to organize, and in a consider- 
able number of them is a director. Mr. Edger- 
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ton was born in Delaware County, New York, in 
1816, is a gentleman of fine presence, genial, 
hearty manners, and among his friends and 
acquaintances is noted for his quaint sayings and 
illustrative anecdotes, of which he possesses a 
fund almost equal to that of the late President 
Lincoln. 
EDMUND RICE. 

Edmund Rice, our worthy mayor, is a native of 
Waitsfield, Vt., and was born Feb. 14, 1819. He 
worked asa boy on his father’s farm, and was clerk 
in a country store while he lived in Vermont, and 
began life with the ordinary New England common 
school education. When he was nineteen years old 
he went to Kalamazoo, Mich., and entered upon the 
study of law. He practiced law there for a while, 
and held various officesin that State. He enlisted 
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as @ private in the Mexican War, but was soon made | 


lieutenant, and served through the whole contest. 
In 1849 he came to St. Paul and organized a law firm 
of which he was the head. He has done a great deal 
to bring 


| 
| 


Eastern capital here, and to promote the | 


railroad interests of Minnesota. In fact it would be | 


too long a story to recite all this here. He went to 
London several times in his efforts to get help for 
the railroad systems in his charge, and was success- 
ful in aremarkable degree. In politics he has been 
foremost, and has held high positions in his party 
councils. He has been candidate for elector for Pres- 
ident, candidate for governor, two or three times 
mayor, and any number of times a representative in 
the two branches of the legislature. He is, at the 
present time, mayor of the city. 


PROF. WM. F. PHELPS. 


Wm. F. Phelps, secretary of the St. Paul Cham- 
ber of Commerce, was born at Auburn, N. Y., Feb. 
15, 1822. At the age of sixteen years he became a 
teacher in the common schools of that State, and 
upon the establishment of the State Normal School 
at Albany in 1844, he was appointed by the Board 
of Supervisors of his native county as one of the 
three representatives of the county in that institu- 
tion. In 1845 he was selected as one of its instruc- 
tors, a position which he held for seven years. In 
1855 he was elected principal of the New Jersey 
State Normal School at Trenton, the buildings for 
which were designed, constructed and -.rnished 
under his immediate supervision. The school was 
organized and directed by him for the subsequent 
nine years. The reports prepared by Prof. Phelps 
upon this class of schools, then in their infancy in 
the United States, secured for their author a more 
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E, 8. EDGERTON, ESQ., PRESIDENT SECOND NAT'L BANK. [From a photo. by Kurtz, 


than national reputation, many copies of which were 
called for in foreign countries and two editions 
being published for general distribution by the leg- 
islature of the State. 

In 1856 he aided in founding the American Nor- 
mal School Association and served as its president 
for five consecutive years. In 1851 he received the 
Master’s degree at Union College, Schenectady, N. 
Y. In 1864 he came to Minnesota by invitation of 
the State Normal Board, and reorganized the insti- 
tution at Winona, which had been suspended two 
years before. His services in connection with the 
establishment of the system in this State were long 
continued and valuable. From 1876 to 1878, in- 
clusive, he was president of the State Normal 
School at Whitewater, Wis. In 1879 he was again 
in business and was prominent in organizing the 
Winona Board of Trade, serving as its secretary for 
six years and a half. In 1876 he was president of 
the National Educational Association and presided 
also at the first International Congress of Educators 
convened either in this country or Europe, the ses- 
sion being held in the judges’ pavilion on the Cen- 
tennial grounds, Philadelphia. In 1878 the Paris 
International Exposition awarded to Mr. Phelps a 
silver medal and diploma as an author and educator. 
In 1879, and for four years subsequently, he held 
the office of superintendent of public schools at 
Winona. From 1876 to 1878, inclusive, he was 
editor in chief of the Chicago Educational Weekly. 

In 1875 he published the Teachers’ Hand-Book, 
through the house of A. S. Barnes & Co., of New 
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York. As secretary of the Winona Board 
of Trade he took an active part in the ma- 
terial development of that city, which great- 

ly increased the number and value of its’ 
manufactured products, added to its public 
improvements, and produced an advance 
in its population amounting to seventy per 
cent in five years. Healso took an active and 

prominent part in the movement for perfect- 

ing the navigation of our waterways, beinga 

delegate to all the conventions held in that 
interest during the past five years and, also, 

a member of the permanent Mississippi 

River Committee appointed by the St. Louis 
convention in 1882. His position as the ex- 
ecutive officer of the Chamber of Commerce 
will doubtless add greatly to the efficiency 
of that body and result in the most substan- 
tial benefit to the capital city. 


HON. LEWIS BAKER. 


Hon. Lewis Baker is a native of Ohio, 
born of Pennsylvania parents, but has spent 
the greater part of his manhood days in 
West Virginia. He has been engaged in 
newspaper work since boyhood. In 1863 
he removed from Cambridge, Ohio, where 
he had been publishing a prosperous news- 
paper for several years, to Wheeling W. 
Va., and there established the Wheeling 
Daily Register, which, at that time, was 
the only Democratic paper in the State. 
The Register, under Mr. Baker’s manage- 
ment, became the most prosperous as well 
as the most influential journal in that sec- 
tion of the country. During the twenty-two years 
of Mr. Baker’s control it netted him 
a handsome fortune. Mr. Baker ac- 
quired great reputation as a shrewd 
political manager. He organized the 
Democratic party in West Virginia 
and through his skillful management 
as chairman of the State Central 
Committee the political power of the 
State was transferred permanently 
from the Republican to the Dem- 
ocratic party. The only political 
office that Mr. Baker ever held or 
would agree to accept was-a mem- 
bership of the State Senate, of 
which body he was elected presi- 
dent. In 1884 Mr. Baker was elected 
as a delegate from the State at large 
to the National Democratic Conven- 
tion and was unanimously chosen to 
represent his State on the National 
Democratic Executive Committee 
and took an active part in the cam- 
paign which resulted in the election 
of President Cleveland. In the fall 
of 1885 he disposed of the Wheeling 
Register, by selling it for the largest 
sum that had ever been paid fora 
newspaper establishment in that 
section. 

The following January he pur- 
chased a controlling interest in the 
St. Paul Globe and became the gen- 
eral manager of that 
establishment, bring- 
ing with him the most 
efficient members of his 
staff on the Register. The rapid increase 
in the business and circulation of the 
Globe and the general improvement of 
the paper during the first year of his 
management is the best testimony to 
his abilities as a newspaper manager. 
The Globe has outgrown its present 
quarters and the Globe Company is now 
erecting a ten-story building which will 
be the most complete newspaper estab- 
lishment in the United States. 








CHAS. W, HACKETT. 

Charles W. Hackett, president of the Strong- 
Hackett Hardware Company, is a native of New 
Hampshire, and came to Minnesota in 1856, Set- 
tling in Lake ies ne engaged in business, and 
in 1860 was elected register of deeds of Wabasha 
County, holding the office for four years, In 1862 
he entered the army and was commissioned cap- 
tain inthe Tenth MinnesotaInfantry. Heserved 
with gallantry and efficiency for two years, and 
was mustered out in 18640n account of ill health. 
Capt. Hackett returned to mercantile business 
in Lake City, and soon after established the Lake 
City Bank, which is stilla flourishing institution. 
In 1872 he disposed of his interests in that town 
and came toSt. Paul, where he entered the whole- 
sale hardware business under the firm name of 
Strong, Hackett & Co. This concern was success- 
ful and soon took a leading position in the trade 
of the Northwest. In 1885 it was reorganized and 
made an incorporated stock company, with the 
title of the Strong-Hackett Hardware Company. 
Its business extends over the entire country tri 
egy | to St. Paul. Last = Mr. Hackett held 
the honorable position of president of the Jobe 
bers Union, from which he has just retired, 








CHAS, W, HACKETT, Esq, [From a photo. by Essery. 





CARY I, WARREN, ESQ. [From a photo. by Zimmerman. 


D. W. INGERSOLL. 

Daniel W. Ingersoll is a native of New Jersey. 
He was born at Newton in that State June, 12, 1812, 
and began very early in life his training in mercan- 
tile business in his. native town. When the mer- 
chant who employed him removed to Burlington, 
young Ingersoll, for he was still a young man, fol- 
lowed him, and afterwards became a partner with 
him in business. He continued there until 1837, 
when he went to New York and opened a business 
there, where he remained for eighteen years. In 
1855 he came West, and to what was then the very 
far West, and settled in St. Paul. His business here, 
which he established soon after arriving, was the 
line with which he was experienced and familiar, 
and the store he conducted has long since become one 
of the leading stores in its line in Minnesota. While 
the business he originated is now conducted by 
Field, Mahler & Co., Mr. Ingersoll is still at the old 
post, apparently as active as when he was in middle 
life. 

He has made his business his main ambition; but 
he has been a prominent director and patron of the 
educational interests here. He has labored inces- 
santly in various school boards, of which he has 
been president at times, and in religious, temper- 
ance and charitable causes. This was excellent work 
to do; and nowhere are its fruits more decided than 
in communities like ours which are still young and - 
progressive. Mr. Ingersoll’s life has been of ines- 
timable advantage, and makes a noble record. 
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H. S. FAIRCHILD & SON. 





Marvelous Advances in Values of Real Estate in 
and Near St. Paul. 


In our wanderings in search of facts with regard to 
the growth of St. Paul, we called, as all do on such 
errands, on H. 8. Fairchild, the only real estate 
dealer in St. Paul who has been in the business con- 
tinuously since 1857,— before Minnesota was a State, 
—nearly thirty years ago. What a change has been 
wrought in these thirty years! ae 

To our query, ‘‘Can you tell us, Mr. Fairchild, 
something of the changes you have witnessed in 
values of realty, or other facts of interest with regard 
to the city?’’ he replied: ‘‘Such as I have you are 
welcome to;’’ and in half an hour related more than 
we dare give space to, full of interest though they be. 

‘‘T have,” said he, ‘‘seen every school house and 
every church now standing in St. Paul, and nearly 
every brick or stone structure, built; have witnessed 
the opening of every wholesale house in the city; 
have known nearly every one of the rich merchants 
in St. Paul when he was a poor clerk; have seen 
every mile of railroad in the State built; have sold 


lots in Kittson’s addition for $100, now worth $10,-. 


000; sold lots for $8, now worth $5,000; sold acres for 
$20, now worth $1,000;—yes, acres for $50 that are 
now selling in lots at $2,000 each, or $12,000 
r acre. 
‘*By the way, I once offered J. W. Yandez 
a house and lot on Sixth Street, next west of the 
new Bank of Minnesota and opposite the Hotel 
Ryan, for $650, and the two-story frame house 
and 60 x 150 next west of Capt. Blakeley’s, on 
Tenth Street, for $725; and the land between 
Como Avenue and Western Avenue (now cov- 
ered with dwellings and stores), for $50 per 
acre; but his banker told him he had better let 
real estate alone, and he declined them. 
‘*Bankers don’t always know, you see, 
about business outside the bank. They have 
kept scores and hundreds of people from mak- 
ing fortunes in realty, and discouraged mill- 
ions of Eastern capital from investment in St. 
Paul; and yet, singularly enough, owe a large 
part of their own success to such investments. 
Still, they save many a visionary man from 
ruin by good advice, and are beginning to have 
clearer perceptions of the city’s future and of 
the folly of discouraging foreign investors. 
“Did you ever think that a large part of 
our merchants and bankers and professional 
men really owed nearly all they have to real 
estate? Look, for instance, at Dawson, Bob 
Smith, Peter Berkey, Gov. Ramsey, Edmund 
Rice, P. H. Kelly, Auerbach, Drake, Commo- 
dore Davidson, Judge Hale, Langevin, D. M. 
Robbins, Dr. Bryant, John Wann, Bernard 
Michel, the Willius Bros., C. D. Gilfillan, J. 
L. Merriam, A. H. Wilder, Ingersoll, Capt. 
Castle, E. G. Rogers, Bigelow, and the Schur- 
meiers and Knaufts, and scores and scores of 
others in all departments of business. And 
then think of those who have not touched real 
estate and see where they are in comparison.”’’ 
“A few days ago,’”’ said Mr. Fairchild, 








deposits his $50,000 or $100,000. The St. Paul & 
Duluth and Omaha roads come through Phalen 
Creek Valley, and Ames and Stees sell out at $2,000 
per acre, to make way for homes and business, and 
Stees says ‘put this to my credit,’ and hands in 
$180,000. The Wisconsin Central comes in, and out 
go Ides and Frost and half a dozen more, hunting safe 
banks to deposit proceeds of farms sold at $500 per 
acre. The Minnesota & Northwestern came in, and 
Gillett, and Silk, and Cranshaw, and Sibley, and 
half a dozen more conclude not to stand in the way 
of shops and factories, and think they’1l spend a few 
years in Europe, and then, perhaps, start a bank or 
buy out Jim Hill and see if they can’t get along with 
the Knights of Labor. Now, my dear sir, I am 
wearying you; but for nearly thirty years I have 
seen this thing going on,— these men shaking their 
heads and croaking, while others smiled at their 
owlships and went ahead and bought and realized 
unexpected profits. ST. PAUL IS IN ITS INFANCY. 
Many railroads are yet to come here. At this ad- 
mirable point for the distribution of their products 
numberless factories will spring up. Our wholesale 
trade will grow to proportions hardly dreamed of by 
most, and the city will continue to grow and values 
of real estate to advance. 

‘No young man, no poor man, should fail, at as 
early a day as possible, to purchase what he pru- 











**Adam Scott sold the 100 x80 corner Sixth 
and Minnesota for $35,750. Scott bought it 
years ago for $400, and the little buildings he put on 


have paid for themselves and all interest and ex- | 


penses, leaving $35,350 net profit on $400. I sold 
last fall, for myself, seven lots that cost me $200, fo 
$7,500, and land that cost me $1,000 for $30,000, and 


| 
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land that cost me $100 for $1,500, and land that cost | 


me $800 two years ago for $4,000, and in every case 
the purchasers have resold at a good profit. The land 
that C. E. Dickerman bought six years ago near 
Merriam Park at $200 per acre has been sold at 
$2,500 for platting, and land at the Transfer worth 
$50 per acre six years ago is now worth $4,000. 
There are hundreds of men, laborers and mechanics, 
to-day living on lots on Seventh Street, Wabasha, 
St. Peter, Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, ete., which cost 
them $100 to $200 when they bought, which are 
now worth $10,000 to $30,000. George Mitsch, the 
blacksmith, who came here poor, now lives in his 
three-story brick house; has two three-story brick 
blocks, and other valuable property. Tim Reardon, 
the carpenter, owns a number of good dwellings be- 
sides his own, and has commenced a ificent 
business block for himself, corner Seventh and Min- 
nesota. And so of any number of carpenters, black- 
smiths, painters, stonemasons, wagonmakers, etc. 
Here! Point me to a single sober, industrious me- 
chanic who has lived in St. Paul twenty-five years 
without becoming rich? Like John Somers, J. H. 
Schurmeier, Leorard, Timme, Grace, Breen, Pollock, 
Cavender, ete © And then look at the farmers. 
The Manitoba and Milwaukee and St. Paul build 
between the two cities, and schools and colleges, and 
industries, and beautiful suburbs take the place of 
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dently can of real estate and hold it. I can see now 
I would have done better to have held every single 
piece of real estate I ever sold. I have invested 
many hundreds of thousands of dollars for poor men, 
for school teachers, for farmers, for professional men, 
for our oldest and wealthiest citizens, and not in one 
single instance has it failed to pay them well,—in 
most cases better than they or I expected.’’ 





H. 8. FAIRCHILD. 


Mr. H. 8. Fairchild, who has perhaps bought and 
sold St. Paul and all the neighborhood about it 
several times over, came here ia 1857 from Missis- 
sippi, and has resided here for twenty-nine years. 
He came first on a tour of observation in 1856, and 
was so much pleased with what he saw, or 
rather with what he foresaw, that he came to stay 
in the year first mentioned. But those who remem- 
ber the panicky times of 1857 need not be told that 
they were very blue times in this city. Mr. Fair- 
child, therefore, begun his real estate business under 


the most unpromising circumstances, and when real | 


estate had no takers. Many who held it were glad 
to sell at any price when anybody had the money to 
buy with. Why Mr. Fairchild did not take the first 
boat south and leave the prospect before him here, 
we cannot say—except that he had a foresight 
which no temporary set-back could dim, and a belief 
that here, somehow and sometime, would be the 
seat of empire for an immensely scattered inland 
people. At any rate he never, even in the darkest 
period, despaired of the destiny of St. Paul. What 


the farm, and the farmer steps down to the bank and ' he thought was to be true of it, he went to work to 








make true. He very carefully eschewed politics 
and side issues, and stood firm to his faith and busi- 
ness. He has probably seen reulty property go 
through a more checkered career in one generation 
than any man in the United States, and what he 
does not know about it in St. Paul and its environs, 
it will be extremely difficult to find out. It is as 
much on his tongue’s end as the alphabet. 

Of course his opportunities and his good will and 
cheerful optimism have enabled him to be a public 
benefactor here in no small degree. He has been a 
wise counselor, and still is with respect to the busi- 
ness connected with the growth of the town, since 
he has done so much to promote it. Since his arrival 
here nearly all the men who were engaged in real 
estate when he began have either died or left 
town, so that his own business has grown to enor- 
mous dimensions. Among the schemes which have 
been carried through by his efforts were the sale of 
the county poor grounds to the State Fair Associa- 
tion, and the creation of Hamline University. 
Mr. Fairchild is a safe, conservative adviser; well 
informed, conscientious, an? still possesses the ener- 
gy and activity of youth. 





CARY I. WARREN. 


Cary I. Warren was born in Louisville, Ky., in 
1858, and educated at Central College in that 
State. He is a son of L. L. Warren, long prom- 
inently connected with banking and the whole- 
sale trade in Louisville. After leaving school, 
Mr. Warren was for six years engaged in bus- 
iness in his native city. About two yearsago, 
strongly impressed with the rapid growth of 
St. Paul, and its evident tendency to become 
one of the largest cities on the American con- 
tinent, he came here with the expectation of 
going into the wholesale drug business with 
the Merrill Company. This purpose was not 
carried out, and he began to make investments 
in real estate for himself and others. In this 
vocation he was remarkably successful from 
the start, displaying excellent judgment as to 
present values of property and prospects of 
immediate advance. His investment at Lake 
Como was one of his most sagacious and profit- 
able ventures. Mr. Warren has been intrusted 
with the investment and management of large 
amounts of Eastern and Southern capital, and 
has uniformly made money for his clients. He 
is pushing and energetic and at the same time 
careful and conservative. 





JOHN G. HINKEL. 


Mr. John G. Hinkel was born in New York 
in 1851, and came to St. Paul from that place 
with his father’s family in 1857. Excepting 
the very early part of his childhood, therefore, 
his whole life has been spent in this city. His 
arrival here was in the troublous times of the 

ic, which so shifted values and deranged 
usiness everywhere. But he was a schoolboy 
here, and although school privileges here were 
much less at that early day than they are 
now,— with three colleges in sight, and sub- 
sidiary schools large and well managed,—he 
obtained « good common school education. 
His first employment was as office boy in the dry 
goods house of Forepaugh & Auerbach, when he 
was buat fifteen years old. A‘ter this experience 
he was employed by his father, who was construc- 
tor of the Lake Superior & Mississippi Railroad 
(now St. Paul & Duluth), as a driver of horses, and 
to do other work connected with the prosecution 
of this enterprise. He entered in business for him- 
self when eighteen years old, and conducted a gen- 
era] supply store on the same railroad. He was also 
afterwards in the meat and provision business with 
his father under the name of Hinkel & Son. Later 
he associated himself with C. D. Gilfillan in the ice 
and street sprinkling business. Then, in due time, 
Mr. Gilfillan retired, and Mr. Hinkel continued the 
street sprinkling business exclusively. In 1884 he 
purchased the plot of ground now known as Union 
Park, and platted the same. 

This park, which is a part of the interurban dis- 
trict on the Chicago; Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way, includes forty-one acres ‘‘upon which nature 
has lavished Arcadian beauties.’’ Its trees and di- 
versified surface, and ‘‘ tiny, spring-fed lake,’’ are 
rare features, — and to all these and many more, the 
skill of the landscape architect has been abundantly 
added. In the establishment of this place of beau- 
tiful country residences, in what is to be the heart 
of the two cities some day, Mr. Hinkel has connected 
his name indissolubly with the builders of St. Paul. 





THE city of Duluth will be presented to the readers 
of THE NORTHWEST next month by numerous illus- 
trations and a thorough descriptive article from the 
pen of Cul. C. A. Lounsberry. 
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THE DAVIDSON COMPANY. 





Real Estate and Loans— Office Northeast Cor- 
ner Fourth and Jackson Streets, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


This firm is composed of Commodore William F. 
Davidson (whose face, with a brief outline of his 
life, appears elsewhere in this issue), and his son 
Edward ©. Davidson and Col. Jas. H. Davidson. 
Upon this page is a fine cut of the Davidsor Block, 
the ground floor of which, on the corner of Fourth 
and Jackson Streets, is wholly occupied by us for our 
extensive business in real estate, loans, farms, farm 
lands, pine lands, railroad lands and the business of 
the International Immigration Union. The front office 
is mainly devoted to city real estate and loans. Im- 
mediately in rear, the space is occupied by book- 
keepers and clerks and our fireproof vault. In rear 
of the vault is the office of the International Immi- 
gration Union and the general land office of the com- 
pany, with a separate entrance on Fourth Street. 
The plan of the agency is to accommodate all cus- 
tomers who desire large or small investments in city 
real estate or farm lands, pine lands, improved farms, 
or anything in the nature of realty, and to make 
loans on real estate for those who desire our services. 


OUR LOAN DEPARTMENT. 


For thos: who desire to loan money on real estate 
security, we have two plans to offer. One is the 
usual method of placing the loaner’s money on first 
mortgages, seeing that the security is ample, the title 
perfect, and the papers regular in form, and attend- 
ing to all the details until all papers 
are recorded, when we turn over the 
notes, mortgages, abstracts, etc., to 
the loaner and our responsibility and 
connection therewith wholly ceases. 
The other, and we think the better 
plan, is our 

LOAN CONTRACT SYSTEM, 
by which we become responsible for 
looking after taxes and assessments, 
collection of interest and the ex- 
pense of foreclosing mort (if 
any ever have to be foreclosed), thus 
holding a continuing interest in the 
loan from its inception until its final 
payment. This saves non-resident 
capitalists from all anxiety and care 
in looking after their loans. They 
only have to ‘‘clip their coupons ’”’ 
and send through their own home 
banks for collection. We will fur- 
nish complete set of our forms to 
those who desire to investigate our 
plan, 

INVESTMENTS IN REALTY. 


It is well known that very hand 
some profits have been made by in- 
vesting in St. Paul real estate, but 
many, and especially non-residents, 
have been deterred from buying be- 
cause they have to employ agents 
whom they do not know. They 
fear the loss of their property by 
tax titles, or assessment sales, loss 
of rents and income, ete. We have 
adopted # plan by which we become interested in 
purchases and become responsible for the care of the 
property, payment of taxes, assessments, insurance, 
etc., and have a pecuniary interest in the result of 
every purchase made under one of our 





INVESTMENT CONTRACTS, 


These contracts provide first, that the party furnish- 
ing money for investment shall receive a certain rate 
of interest on his or her money from the date of ac- 
tual investment, and on all disbursements connected 
therewith, and that when the property is sold (the 
title being always taken and held in the name of the 
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| ment, should be able to state why they are desirable 
and to present good reasons to all inquirers showing 
upon what his faith is founded. In offering real es- 
tate in St. Paul, or between the two great cities of 
the Northwest, we are able to offer reasons which we 
think will be satisfactory to anyone who will care- 
fully study the facts which we present. Take a plumb 
line and drop it from the centre of the map of the 
United States, and it will be seen that these two 
cities lie but little east of the centre of the two 
oceans, and subdividing the map from east to west, it 
will be seen that they are also almost the centre geo- 
graphically of the north half of this vast area. Their 
location in reference to the great chain of Northern 
lakes, and the head of navigation of the greatest 
river system in the world, marks this as the natural 
‘seat of empire.’? While this great area is filling 
with population and developing its magnificent re- 
sources, the centre from which it draws its supplies, 
does its trading and transacts its commercial and 
financial business, must prosper and grow and develop 
commensurately with its tributary area. These two 
great cities (which for all practical purposes are one) 
have grown so rapidly that the world has looked on 
astonished, but really they have only developed by 
the force of circumstances. They have not outrun, 
but have really lagged behind, the great empire whose 


| trade and commerce is at our doors, demanding con- 


stantly increasing accommodations. While this mag- 


| nificent domain increases in population, develops its 


| 
| 
| 
' 





OFFICES OF THE DAYVIDs 


party who furnishes the money), the profits arising | 


therefrom shall be divided on the basis of percentage 
agreed upon in the contract under which the invest- 
ment is made. Thus far we have succeeded in 
making profits for parties under these contracts rang- 
ing from twenty-five to one hundred per cent. We do 
not guarantee any fixed profits, but the cuntracts are 
so drawn that we get nothing, unless the investment 
proves profitable. We think non-residents can al- 
ways do better with their money by this system 
than to attempt to managean investment themselves, 
living at a distance and not on the ground to become 
instantly aware of all local improvements affecting 
the value of their property. We invite a careful in- 
vestigation of our “‘Investment Contract ’’ system, 
and will furnish blanks and full information to all 
who apply for them. 


PROFITS, PAST AND PROSPECTIVE. 


Every merchant who presents his wares in the 
market of the world and offers them as an invest- 


resources, builds its railroads, opens its mines, fells 
its forests, erects its mills, its schools, its churches, 
its homes, and opens the rich soil with plow and cul- 
tivator, that the sun may kiss the soil into harvests 











IN COMPANY, REAL ASTATE AND LOANS, 
of golden fruitage, this city must grow and increase 
in wealth and population. 


PROFITS PAST. 


In the past everybody who has invested money in 
lots or acres, in houses or business properties in St. 
Paul has been repaid by a safe and sure increase in 
values. In many instances very large profits have 
been realized, and hundreds have been made rich 
because they bought and held real estate which in- 
creased in value by reason of the development about 
their purchase and the natural and healthful growth 


of the locality. 
PROSPECTIVE PROFITS. 


Has the time for profitable investments passed ? It 


| has for certain people who have no faith in the future 


| 





of this city. They belong to that class who always 
deplore the present, those men who are fifty years 
behind the times. They have never bought and 
never ought to buy, for their perpetual spirit of fault 
finding ought to shut them out from participation in 
anything bright or profitable. To those who have 
brains and information enough to comprehend the 
present situation it is obvious that these two great 


| cities are but fairly started in a career of wonderful 


| growth and prosperity. If they increase at all in 
| population, values must increase proportionately. If 


they double their present population within thenext | 
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five years, which now seems almost a certainty, what | 


will the result be on value? Any schoolboy can an- 
swer that question intelligently. We say the pros- 
| pects for profitable investments were never so prom- 
| ising as they are to-day. Money invested here at 








present prices will prove a better and more profitable 
investment, as a general rule, than the same amount 
of money invested at an earlier date. Read the sta- 
tistics showing the marvelous growth and develop- 
ment of St. Paul during three or five years past 
and look at the various elements pointing unmistak- 
ably to greater developments within the next three 
or five years and you can see that now, to-day, is a 
most favorable time to invest money in St. Paul real 
estate or in acres between the two great cities. 


IMPROVED REAL ESTATE, 


which will yield five per cent net for a period of years 
is usually considered good property in older cities. 
We have for sale upon our books several properties 
paying from six to eight per cent net, and which will 
increase largely in value during the next few years. 
We have single stores, large blocks or buildings, res- 
idences and tenements in almost every direction 
which we can show to those who desire an opportu- 
nity for choice investments. 


IMPROVED FARMS AND FARM LANDS. 


We have a list of some desirable improved farms 
ranging in size from eighty to 1,500 acres and varying 


| in price to suit the amount of capital that a farmer 


wishes to invest. These farms are scattered through 

Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota and Dakota. Our list 

in Minnesota is very large and desirable, and we in- 

vite all seeking homes in the Northwest to give us a 

call before purchasing as we think we can suit you. 
FARM AND RAILROAD LANDS. 


We represent large bodies of lands in Sou' hwestern 
Minnesota, located on or near railroads already built 
and can sell in tracts of from eighty 
acres to any desired quantity up to 
10,000 acres in a body and on easy 
terms. 

PINE LANDS. 


We have handled some large bodies 
of pine lands and anyone who desires 
to buy or sell pine should communi- 
cate with us. 


INTERNATIONAL IMMIGRATION 
UNION—LANDS FOR COLONIES. 


This corporation has arranged for 
large bodies of lands in Arizona, 
Idaho and California and probably 
will make similar arrangements in 
nearly all the Northwestern States 
and Territories. Lands can be pro- 
cured for colonies at from one dol- 
lar and fifty cents to fifteen dollars 
per acre, and on very reasonable 
terms. We have tracts of land em- 
bracing hundreds of thousands of 
acres in the most fertile valleys of 
California near the celebrated town 
of Fresno, in Fresno County, and in 
Owens River Valley. Also in Bing- 
ham County near Eagle Rock, Idaho, 
and in the Snake River Valley. We 
also have large tracts of land in the 
greatSalt Valley in Maricossa Coun- 
ty, Ariz. All parties who desire to 
locate colonies on the Pacific Coast 
or in the Northwest, should com- 
municate with the company before 
making a final selection. We have 
considerable printed matter containing information 
relative to these various tracts of land that we are 
offering to colonies, which will be sent to any ad- 
dress on application. 

W. H. MARTIN, 
General Manager, 
126 Washington Street, 
Chicago, Il. 
THE DAVIDSON COMPANY, 
Northeast Cor. Fourth & Jackson Streets. 
St. Paul, Minn., 
Northwestern Agents. 
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B. Presley & Co, 


The beautiful business block of B. Presley & Co., No. 
102 East Third Street, is represented by an engraving 
in this number of THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE. Mr. 
J.S. Robertson and Adam Beyer, surviving partners of 
the Jate Bartlett Presley, still retain the old firm 
name. The firm is one of the oldest in St. Paul, 
having been established in 1849. They are whole- 
sale dealers in fancy and green fruits from all parts 
of the world, as well as domestic and California and 
make this their exclusive business. The building is 
specially constructed for the conduct of this business, 
and in arrangements for ventilation is perfect. 


De Coster & Clark. 


One of the finest buildings erected in St. Paul the 
past year is that of De Coster & Clark’s, an engraving 
of which is published in this issue. They are the 
leading furniture dealers of St. Paul. 
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ST. ANTHONY PARK, ST. PAUL. 


Lying North and West of the Minnesota Trans- 
fer Company’s Yards. 


The accompanying bird’s-eye view of St. Anthony 
Park suggests the advantages it offers for residence 
or business. It is more favorably located with refer- 
ence to the Short Lines than any other interurban 
tract. The ground, which is rolling and wooded, is 
beautifully situated for homes, and a most careful 
survey has preserved its park-like features. The 
streets are laid in the valleys, largely upon curves, 
with permanent grades established, and the propri- 
etors have already expended over $30,000 in grad- 
ing and otherwise improving these alone, and will 
make large outlays during the present year in the 
same direction. The fare to either city is but 
fifteen cents for the round tripon commutation tickets. 
These advantages have already induced many to lo- 
cate in St. Anthony Park. About thirty dwellings 
have been erected, all attractive and homelike, and 
it is thought that over a hundred more will be built 
during the year 1886. Taxes are light, and prices 
and terms are favorable. 


BUSINESS ADVANTAGES. 


The above cut will give an idea of the business 
importance which St. Anthony Park is certain to ac- 
quire. We have over a mile of favorable trackage on 
the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba Railway, and 
over twomileson the St. Paul & Northern Pacific Rail- 
way. Wearealsoin direct connection with the Minne- 
sota Transfer Railway Company’s yards, which are and 
always will be the central point of business for the 
railway system of the Northwest, since all the leading 
railways are represented here. 

With these yards we have secured a direct connec- 
tion by a cross-over over the Transfer branch of the 
St. Paul & Northern Pacific Railway Company, and 
our private track of three-fourths of a mile will have 
an advantage not found elsewhere of a connection 








without switching charges with any of the railroads 
embraced in the Transfer system. 

Upon these private tracks one large and promising 
industry has already been located. The St. Anthony 
Park Furniture Company has been organized by 
Messrs. H. O. Hall and L. E. Bruce (late of Roches- 
ter, N. Y.). Their specialty will be the manufacture 
of extension tables. They are desirous of securing 
other establishments in the same general business, 
but with other specialties, especially a chair factory. 

Arrangements have been made for the opening of 
a lumber yard with a full stock of pine and hem- 
lock lumber. This will be done by C.H. Pratt, of 
the Neill & Pratt Lumber Company, of Minneapolis, 
Minn., who will supply the local trade. Mr. Pratt 
will build a number of houses to meet the large de- 
mand for homes. 

The St. Anthony Park Company, in view of the 
unequaled advantages which their position and rail- 
road connections give, are considering plans for the 
erection of a large power plant, with a view to fur- 
nishing to manufacturers power, room and trackage 
as needed. They are already in communication with 
several parties who seek a favorable location, and de- 
sire correspondence with any manufacturers who are 
seeking a favorable location. They are prepared also 
to build warehouses for sale or lease, connected as 
above noted with the Minnesota Transfer Railway 
system, and (for city business Minneapolis or St. 
Paul), with the St. Paul & Northern Pacific Railway. 


For maps or particulars, address 
ST. ANTHONY PARK CO., 


CHARLES H. PRATT, President ; 

Wm. R. MARSHALL, Vice President ; 
ANSON BLAKE, Secretary and Treasurer ; 
F. W. PickArp, Agent (at Park). 


Offices— Room 44, Minnesota Loan and Trust Com- 
pany’s Building, Minneapolis, Minn., and Rice Block 
(corner Fourth and Jackson), St. Paul, Minn. 
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ALVAREN ALLEN. 
Col. Alvaren Allen, the affable and widely known 
proprietor of the Merchants Hotel, is from St. Law- 


rence County, New York, originally. When a boy 
of fourteen he emigrated with his parents to Janes- 
ville, Wis., where his father engaged in farming. 
Here he was a boy on the farm for a while, but at 
nineteen he went to Beloit to school. He has had 
experience as a clerk and merchant in the dry goods 
line, and he at one time taught school. His mer- 
cantile career was followed in Milwaukee, and we 
believe he was at two different times engaged there 
init. But he kept a hotel also at one time in Ke- 
nosha, Wis., with a partner, and married his wife in 
that town. It was, however, asa stage line propri- 
etor that Col. Allen made his early mark in this 
neighborhood. He was a proprietor at St. Anthony 
over thirty years ago in the important stage lines 
here. Heand Charles L. Chase bought their busi- 
ness in 1856 of Pattison, Benson & Ward. They 
extended the lines to the Upper Mississippi, got 
several mail contracts, and ran them about three 
years, when they consolidated with J. C. Burbank 
and Capt. Russell Blakeley’s line, the whole forming a 
partnership called the ‘‘ Minnesota Stage Company.”’ 
In this Col. Allen’s part was to superintend the 
stock and running arrangements. It looked natural 
enough to see him the other day, during the carnival 
era, blowing his horn once more from the top of one 
of the old coaches. Col. Allen has also engaged in 
railroad construction here, and at one time built a 
fine house on Dayton Avenue, which he afterwards 
sold. In 1873 he came into possession of what is now 
the well-known Merchants Hotel, which he has 
greatly enlarged and practically made. His history 
with this for the past thirteen years is too well known 
to residents and travelers both to need repeating here. 
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LOUIS N. SCOTT. 

Louis N. Scott,the popular and energetic manager of the 
Opera House in St. Paul, is of Southern nativity. He was born 
in Kentucky, and came to St. Paul from that State in 1876. He 
had not long left school on his arrival here, and began his busi- 
ness career with Commodore Davidson in the steamboat line. 
He succeeded Capt. Rainey as agent of the St. Louis and St. Paul 
Packet Company, and continued in that position for seven 

ears. He also acted for a time as privatesecretary for Commo- 

ore Davidson. Finally he became manager of the old Opera 
House, and occupies now the same position with respect to the 
new one. As he is still young, with his future—to use an Irish- 
ism—almost wholly in front of him, the good account of it 
cannot be written here, but can easily be predicted from this 
good beginning. Mr. Scott’s last season at the Opera House has 
given its patrons great pleasure, 

















FOOT, SCHULZE & CO. 





The Leading Boot and Shoe House of the 
Northwest. 





The firm of Foot, Schulze & Co., wholesale dealers 
and manufacturers of boots and shoes, at 233, 255 
and 237 East Third Street, are leaders in the business 
in this city and in the Northwest. The firm in the 
present style are successors of the old firm of Foot, 
Johnson & Co. The firm name and the preceding 
business of it began Jan. 1, 1885. It is made up of 
half a dozen partners, to each of whom is assigned a 
special part of the business. Its trade 
goes to Dakota, Montana, Wyoming 
and all ever the Northwest; and it also 
conducts a large business in Wisconsin, 
Michigan and elsewhere. The business 
done amounts to several millions a year, 
and includes everything in the line of 
boots and shoes, The wants of the 
Northwest are especially studied; and 
as Mr. Foot, the senior partner, has 
spent many years in learning what is 
needed in different localities, it will be 
difficult to call for anything which they 
cannot supply. 

Their warehouse, of which we give 
an illustration, is large and spacious, 
and well arranged for their business. 
They can put up an order and have the 
goods on the cars on the briefest notice, 
and aim to give perfect satisfaction to 
their large and increasing and widely 
scattered list of customers. It is a 
pleasure to look over their large and 
varied assortment of goods, and a dealer 
must be fastidious indeed who cannot 
be suited with what they offer. The 
name of the firm is now well known as 
one of the most solid and heavy job- 
bing firms in St. Paul. 

The late fire in the Ryan drug store 
came close against them, but by a narrow margin, 
and a very narrow one, indeed, they escaped loss. 
With characteristic liberality they showed their 
pleasure over their rescue by bestowing a large and 
suitable reward to the brave firemen who kept the 
flames within such narrow limits. 


Co. is a firm that has an excellent history, and is one 
that is an honor to any city. 
CONSTANTINE HEINRICH. 
Mr. Constantine Heinrich is a member of the firm 
of Foot, Schulze & Co., and we give his portrait on 
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C. HEINRICHS, FSC, 


Foot, Schulze & | 
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| fully to such customers as seek him. 





[From a photo. by Pasel. 


this page. He was born in tities and came to 
St. Paul in 1864, when he was quite young. After 
his school days were over he went into business with 
Mr. Gotzian, with whom he remained about two 
years. While with him he had an interest allowed 
in the financial results, and must have been a very 
valuable partner, as he remained in that connection 
uninterruptedly for twenty years. When the pres- 


| ent firm was formed he was made one of the part- 


ners, and has done extensive traveling as a salesman 
in its behalf. He is not, therefore, always to be 
found at the store, but when he is, he attends faith- 
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FOOT, SCHULZE & CO.’S WHOLESALE BOOT AND SHOE HOUSE, 


CORNER THIRD AND WACOUTA STREETS. 


His time he 
gives exclusively to the business, and he is thoroughly 


| acquainted with all its branches. Heoften takes trips 


to the East to make such purchases as are necessary 
to insure variety in the stock of goodscarried. Mr. 
Heinrich is usually addressed as Mr. Henry, and is, 
perhaps, better known by that form of the name. 
He is evidently a typical business man, and is thor- 
oughly posted in what he does. His conversation 
is pleasant and well chosen, and he makes a favor- 
able impression upon those who meet him. 
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G. T, SCHURMEIER, ESQ. [From a photo. by Fredricks & Koester. 





1886. 





G. T. SCHURMEIER. 

Mr. G. T. Schurmeier, of the firm of Foot, Schulze 
& Co., was born in St. Louis, Mo., in 1854, and came 
to St. Paul with his father’s family the same year. 
He began his education here, and continued it in 
the high school, but went into active business early 
in life. For two years he was with his brother in 
the wholesale dry goods business, and after leaving 
that position began with the present firm, of which 
he is a prominent member. He has entire charge of 
the credits and the several financial parts of the 
work. He has had an excellent business training, 
and fills a very responsible place, —one 
requiring free judgment, a wide knowl- 
edge of human nature and quick per- 
ceptions. Mr. Schurmeier is a gentle- 
man of pleasant manners, ready and 
accessible in conversation, and can de- 
cide a question, we imagine, with 
promptness and to the purpose. His 
portrait, which we give here, shows a 
good head and physiognomy, and is a 
very correct representation of his ap- 
pearance. He is to be found steadily 
at headquarters, and is not afraid of 
hard work. 


—————— 


The Bank of Minnesota. 





The new bank building of the Bank 
of Minnesota, an engraving of which 
we present in this issue, is located on 
the corner of Sixth and Jackson streets, 
and is one of the most handsome and 
solidly built structures erected during 
the past year. It is, however, a fair 
sample of the buildings now being 
erected by our St. Paul capitalists, the 
tendency lately being towards the 
erection of a better class of buildings 
than ever before. The architect gives 
the cost of the building at something 
less than $200,000. In their new quar- 


| ters the Bank of Minnesota will be one of the most 


handsomely housed institutions in the Northwest. 
It is one of the oldest banking institutions of St. 
Paul, having been established in 1859 by Mr. Will- 
iam Dawson, one of the most successful financiers 
in the West. It was reorganized in November, 1882. 
The officers are: William Dawson, president; Robert 


| A. Smith, vice president; Albert Scheffer, cashier, 


and Herman Scheffer, assistant cashier. Their corre- 
spondents are, the Mechanics National Bank, New 
York; First National Bank and National Bank, Chi- 
cago, and Melville, Evans & Co., bankers, London. 
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HARVESTER WORKS. 





One of St. Paul’s Most Important Indus- 
trial Establishments. 





Among the leading manufacturing in- 
dustries of St. Paul the St. Paul Harvester 
Company easily holds a place in the front 
rank. This company is the successor of 
the St. Paul Harvester Works, which be- 
gan operations in the same line of work in 
1872. The principal product of the fac- 
tory is the St. Paul Appleby Binder, which 
is recognized as one of the best binders in 
the market. 

This company began operations January, 
1884, starting under very favorable aus- 
pices, and its binder came at once to the 
front as one of the most practical and suc- 
cessful in the trade. 

It has since been steadily and rapidly 
gaining friends, and especially in its favor- 
ite field —the Northwest — the St. Paul has 
become a prominent factor in the trade. 
With the marvelous development of the 
grain-growing region of the Northwest, St. 
Paul has become a most desirable point for | 
manufacturing and distributing farm im- 
plements and machinery. 

To meet this readjustment of trade the 
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St. Paul Harvester Company is admirably 
situated. Its factory is large and well ap- 
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pointed and located; it has plenty of cap- 
ital for its wants; and its management, 
both in the office and factory, is efficient; 
so that its success from the start has been 
assured. R. A.-Kirk is the president and 
general manager, and W. H. Pritz is super- 
intendent of factory. The corps of fore- 
men is well organized, and the field organ- 











ization is in excellent shape. The stock is 
owned by only a few holders, principally 
of St. Paul prominent capitalists. 

In all the great triumphs of human skill 
in the last decade, no one has been more successful 
in itself than the binder of to-day, or more potent 
in affecting the industrial interests of the civilized 
world. Only ten years ago the grain fields of Amer- 
ica were covered at harvest with laborers tying the 
golden grain into sheaves. All this is changed, and 
a simple machine now cuts, ties and delivers the 
grain in bunches of gavels ready to shock, and does 





THE KELLY BLOCK, EAST THIRD STREET, 


the work so much better that the two ways area 
contrast and not a comparison. 

The new St. Paul is much improved over any 
binder that this company has heretofore built, and 
has only to be seen to be admired; and itis our great 
pleasure to learn that the demand for it at present 
exceeds that of any past year. 

Why should not such organizations as this, so 





favorably located for its trade, and having 
already so strong a hold on it, grow rapidly 
in favor with the years, and share largely 
in the future prosperity of the great North- 
west? We are confident that they will do 
so, and that their present success is but an 
“earnest’’ of what is to come. 





The John Martin Lumber Company. 





In this issue we give a fine engraving 
of the John Martin Lumber Company’s 
plant, located on Rice Street, between Syc- 
amore and Atwater. They are manufac- 
turers and dealers in lumber, doors, blinds, 
mouldings, building paper, etc. 

The officers of the company are: John 
Martin, president; Philip Reilly, general 
manager and vice president; H. B. Banker, 
secretary; F.C. Laird, treasurer. The com- 
pany are doing a large and prosperous busi- 
ness, and, under the efficient management of 
Mr. Reilly, are pushing trade with all trib- 
utary sections. Their general offices are 
at 146 West Seventh Street, St. Paul, and 
312 Hennepin Avenue, Minneapolis. 





Wholesale Clothing in St. Paul. 





H. C. Burbank, on East Third Street, 
between Sibley and Wacouta, is the leading 
wholesale clothier in St. Paul. One of the 


s illustrations shows his spacious quarters in 
the Kelly Block, which is stocked from top 
: to bottom with as fine and varied a stock of 





=== clothing and gents’ furnishing goods as can 


be found west of New York. 





The First National Bank. 





The exterior and handsome interior of 
the First National Bank make two very 
fine illustrations in this number of our 
magazine. It is one of the solid institu- 
tions of which St. Paulis proud. It hasa 

capital of $1,000,000, and surplus of $500,000. 
Henry P. Upham is president; C. D. Gilfillan, vice 
president; E. H. Bailey, cashier; William A. Miller, 
assistant cashier. The directors are: H. H. Sibley, 
T. B. Campbell, P. H. Kelly, N. W. Kittson, H. P. 
Upham, E. H. Bailey, J. J. Hill, D. C. “WK 4 
C. D. Gilfillan, A. H. Wilder, F. B. Clarke, C. W 
Griggs, H. R. Bigelow. 
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A GREAT AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT 
HOUSE, 





Mast, Buford & Burwell Co. 


J. H. Burwell, vice president and manager of 
Mast, Buford & Burwell Co., the largest agricul- 
tural implement house in the Northwest, is a native 
of Ohio. In 1867 he engaged with B. D. Buford & 
Co., founders of the Rock Island Plow Works, 
and was continuously with the firm from that 
time until 1883. 

In these many years of early training in his 
chosen line of business he gained that experi- 
ence and knowledge of every detail of the 
trade and that skill and method of handling 
every department of it, which, together with 
his natural business ability and energetic 
business push, has enabled him to carry toa 
successful issue the great commercial enter- 
prise over which he now presides. In 1878 
he came to St. Paul and established a branch 
of the house with which he had so long been 
identified, and assumed the entire manage- 
ment of their Northwestern business. In 
1883, Mast, Buford & Burwell Co. succeeded 
B. D. Buford & Co., with Mr. Burwell as gen- 
eral manager. 

The hard work, great energy and faitbfal 
attention to details characterizing Mr. Bur- 
well’s management has enabled him to place 
his company in the lead from the very com- 
mencement, a position it now maintains with 
a prospective indefinite continuance of su- 
premacy. ‘The business of the firm has de- 
veloped with the growth of the Northwest 
and the far West. The management has been 
quick to learn the needs of the agriculturists 
and to promptly and cheaply supply the de- 
mands with a superior article. The business 
of supplying agricultural implements and 
farm machinery is among the most important 
commercial pursuits in St. Paul,—the base of 
supplies to the almost limitless grain-growing 
region tributary. A firm which gains the confi- 
dence of the agricultural population of the West 
must be one which is guided by the strictest honesty 
in business transactions and the most honorable 
methods in the pursuit of patronage. To the pos- 
session of these qualities in the highest degree we 
attribute a great deal of the wonderful success 
of Mast, Buford & Burwell Co. 
vast region of Minnesota, 
Northwestern Iowa, Dakota, Montana, 


Over all the 


Oregon, 


| 
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by the St. Paul house, and also the further fact that 
St. Paul is the great railroad centre of the North- 
west, which allows them a very marked advantage 
in the way of freights, gives Mast, Buford & Bur- 
weil Co. a leverage on Northwestern business 
in the matter of furnishing this vast region with 
goods at a low price which no competitor can 
successfully resist. Their endeavor is to supply 


all standard and approved agricultural imple- 


J. H, BURWELL, ESQ. [From a photo, by Zimmerman. 


ments and machinery. The implements and ma- 


| chinery handled by them embrace about everything 


Northern Wisconsin, | 


and Washington Territory, the name of Mast, Bu- | 


ford & Burwell Co. is the synonym of hon- 
esty and fair dealing, and as such their word is all 


that is required as to the quality of an article or the | 


fairness of the price. 

Representatives of THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE 
have, in their travels through almost every section 
of the Northwest country, heard this opinion many 
times expressed by farmers and business men when 
St. Paul business houses were being discussed. The 
illustrations presented on this page will give the 
reader an idea of the 
headquarters of this en- 
terprising and progress- 
ive company. The 


known to modern agriculture, including the cele- 
brated Buckeye seeders, Buckeye drills, Buckeye 
cultivators, sulky hay rakes, Buckeye force pumps, 
Buckeye iron turbine and wind engines, Buckeye 
lawn mowers, iron fencing, Buford plows and gang 
plows, Buford sulky plows, Buford cultivators, Bu- 
ford harrows, land rollers, scrapers, Buford Nebraska 
breakers, the Foos portable forges, scientific feed 
mills, feed cutters, corn planters, broad-cast seed- 
ers, and in fact all the celebrated productions of P. 











P. Mast & Co., Mast, Foos & Co., and the Rock | 


Island Plow Works. 
spring wagons, buckboards, 


Also, Racine express wagons, 
ete. On the occa- 


| sion of a visit to their establishment by the agricul- 


tural editor of our magazine, a bewildering sight of 
a seemingly endless variety of machinery and im- 
plements was presented to the view. As we in- 
spected floor after floor of their immense establish- 
ment, we could not but wonder at the ingenuity 
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building is especially 
constructed for the con- 
venient conduction of 
their business, and is 
one of the largest ware- 
houses in the North- 
west. It is eighty feet 
in width by two hun- 
dred in length and four 
stories in height, with 
basement,—practically 
five stories. Aside 
track, on a level with 
the first floor, and con- 
necting with railroad 
yards, runs along the 
north side of the build- 
ing, which greatly fa- 
cili‘ates and cheapens 
the handling of goods, 
and which, combined 
with other superior ad- 
vantages enjoyed by 
the firm, among which 
is the fact of their 
close connection with 
P. P. Mast & Co., and 
Mast, Foos & Co., of 
Springfield, Ohio, and 
the Rock Island Plow 
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Works, of Rock Island, 
Til, all of which firms 
are manufacturers of 
many of the different 
lines of goods handled 
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displayed in the production of devices to facilitate 
and cheapen the work of carrying on the farm and 
lessen the labor of the operatives. And after ex- 
amining into the merits of many of the modern, and 
especially the more recent inventions of new ma- 
chinery and implements for the farm, our mind was 
forcibly convicted of the fact that he who neglects 
to avail himself of the benefit of them will greatly 
fall behind his more yrogressive neighbor, who does 
take advantage of them, in the product and 
profit of the farm. In addition to agricul- 
tural implements and machinery, the firm 
makes a specialty of fine carriages, phtons, 
buggies, hotel buses, delivery wagons, lum- 
bermen’s sleds, railroad barrows, scrapers, 
horse powers, portable forges, power blowers, 
feed mills, etc. They have recently added to 
their other lines of goods that of harness, and 
have as complete a stock as any in the North- 
west, embracing all kinds of single buggy har- 
ness, express harness, double carriage harness, 
double and single team harness, ambulance 
harness, coach and carriage harness, barouche 
and coupe harness, single and double wagon 
harness, etc. They also make a specialty of 
pumps, including shallow and deep well 
pumps, as aiso all other varieties of pumps. 
Also, an endless variety of forks, rakes and 
hoes, including the celebrated make of the 
Sanford Fork and Tool Company, of Cort- 
land, N. Y. But the reader must excuse us 
from enumerating all the different articles in 
which Mast, Buford & Burwell Co. excel, for 
to do so would fill every page of the present 
issue of our magazine. But if the farmer, lum- 
berman, merchant, stockman, miner or con- 
tractor wishes to be thoroughly posted as to 
which is the best and latest in every device and 
implement which enters into the successful 
conduct of his calling, he should send for the 
illustrated catalogues of Mast, Buford & Bur- 
well Co , which they will gladly send free to 
any address to any part of the country. 
a 


Magee’s Cafe 

Is the epicurean resort of St. Paul. An engrav- 
ing showing an interior view of this famous cafe is 
presented in this issue. Mr. Magee’s career as a 
caterer in St. Paul has been marked by the greatest 
success. The superiority of his restaurant is ack- 
nowledged by all and he numbers among his con- 
stant patrons the best class of our business and 
professional men. It is located on Jackson Street, a 
few doors north of the First National Bank. 
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“The History of Russia, from the Earliest Times to 
1877,’’ by Alfred Rombard, a professor in the univer- 
sity of Nancy, has been translated from the French 
by Leonora B. Long, and is published in two vol- 
umes by John B. Alden, New York. It contains 
numerous maps, showing the extent and race divis- 
ions of Russia at different epochs, and has numerous 
portraits of sovereigns and others who played a 
great part in the prog- 
ress of the empire. 
This work supplies a 
want. Many books 
have been written of 
late about the Russia 
of to-day, but we know 
of no history of mod- 
erate cost and quite 
recent date that is ac- 
cessible to the general 
reader. Prof. Rom- 
bard’s work is writ- 
ae ten in the modern his- 
Mh oa torical spirit which 

seeks to show the real 
life of a people as well 
as to chronicle the wars 
and the doings of their 
rulers. It is scholarly 
and at the same time 
thoroughly interesting, 
and will be a welcome 
addition to many a li- 
brary. The price is 
two dollars for the two 
volumes. For sale in 
St. Paul by R. Leask 
& Co., Third Street. 
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THE emigration 
movement to the North- 
west began early in 
March this year, about 
a month earlier than 
usual. Its volume is 


unexpectedly large se 
far. 
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THE ST. PAUL PLOW WORKS. 





An Account of a Widely Known Manufacturing 
Establishment. 


Among the many flourishing manufacturing estab- 
lishments of St. Paul, none are more prominent and 
widely known than the St. Paul Plow Works. The 
rapidity with which their business has increased and 
the enormous proportions it has attained, extending 
as it does through all sections of Minnesota, Dakota, 
Nebraska, Iowa, Wisconsin, Kansas, Montana, Ore- 
gon, Idaho, and Washington Territory, 
attest the fact that St. Paul is one of the 
best localities in the West for the estab- 
lishment of manufacturing enterprises. 
No other city in the Northwest possesses 
so many natural advantages for success- 
ful operations in manufactures of all 
kinds. It is the head of navigation on 
the Mississippi; is the great railroad 
centre of the Northwest and has a trib- 
utary country unequaled in extent and 
fertility anywhere else in the world. 
It isonly natural that the St. Paul Plow 
Works should meet with the greatest 
success. They have adhered strictly to 
the policy of turning out only goods of 
superior quality and placing them to 
the farmer at the very lowest price pos- 
sible, avoiding, whenever possible, the 
middlemen, who always exact a larger 
profit than the manufacturer. They 
have thus established a splendid repu- 
tation for their wares, and for the firm 
a name for liberality and fair dealing 
which extends through all sections of 
the West tributary to St. Paul. 

Our artist has made a sketch of their 
works which we present on this page. 
The different lines of goods manufac- 
tured by them embrace many new and 
economic implements for the farmers’ 
use, which have proved so great a sav- 
ing, both in the cost and in the operat- 
ing of them, that all Northwestern far- 
mers are discarding the old, clumsy 
implements heretofore used, and: are 
substituting those manufactured by the 
St. Paul Plow Works. A few days ago 
our reporter was shown through the 
works and made a note of several new 
devices in farming implements, among 
which were their new flap-over corn 
harrow, with oscillating teeth. This is an en- 
tirely new thing, and is adapted for spring plow- 
ing, especially for corn ground. The teeth, ad- 
justed by malleable fastenings are serviceable, 
one side of the harrow throwing them in a 
slanting position, the other side straight. These 
changes are made sinply by turning the harrow 
over. This new feature allows you to draw the 
harrow from the same end, 
in either position of teeth. 

The Extra Prairie Breaker 
is a plow manufactured by 
them and specially adapted 
for Minnesota and Dakota. 
It has long joints where 
mould and lay come to- 
gether, making a good stiff 
breaker. The back end of the 
lay will not spring in tough 
soil, and the plow having a 
gradual turn it leaves thesod 
perfectly smooth, in which 
condition it will cure better 
than when kinked. 

They also make a square 
cut breaker for Nebraska and 
Kansas trade. 

In these breakers they use 
only the very best of crucible 
cast steel which is the very 
best possible material for 
breakers. 

We also had an oppor- 
tunity of examining their 
new walking cultivator, of 
which so much has been 
said of late. It is really 








keep them in the ground, place draw rods in lower 
hitch at end of the beam. Any desired depth can be 
obtained by adjusting the hitch in this way. One 
glance at this machine will convince any farmer of 
good, sound judgment that it is the machine to buy. 
It is simple, strong and durable, and has many new, 
practical points, which we have not space to explain. 
In their manufacture the very best Star steel is used 
and is well hardened and warranted toscour. The 
Riding Cultivator is another of their manufacture, 
and is made with an iron frame, and with oscillat- 
ing levers that can be moved to the side of the opera- 





OSMAN LUNN, ESQ., PRESIDENT ST. PAUL PLOW WORKS. 


tor before raising the beams, allowing a straight 
downward pressure, instead of raising the beams at 
arm’s length, as is the case with all other cultivators. 
With this device the levers will move with the 
beams, leaving the beams perfectly free. All who 
have seen and tried it are enthusiastic in praise of 
the oscillating lever. They use a good, strong iron 
axle, and iron wheels, which gives an open view of 
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the wonder of the age. It is 
simple (as all really good im- 
plements are) and the coup- 
ling strong and easy to ad- 
just. The shovels are fastened to beams with 
an adjustable malleable shank with two break- 
beams instead of one, which will not break unless 
the shovels strike a stone or stump for which it is 
intended to save breakage of shovel on such occa- 
sions. The draw rods can be adjusted to draw the 
shovels in or out of the ground. When the shovels 
become dull and require a pressure of the operator to 





ST, PAUL PLOW WORKS. 


the corn. They also use the double tongue, to keep 
the horses a proper distance apart and prevent their 
stepping on the corn. The shovels are made of the 
very best soft steel centre (patent steel) and well 
hardened. The standards are of wrought iron. A 
boy ten yearsold can handle it. Their Norway steel 
tooth harrow is a favorite everywhere. They make 
of this celebrated harrow six different sizes, ranging 











from forty-five teeth to one hundred and forty-five 
teeth. Their great railroad grading plow is aboutas 
solidly made an implement as we we have ever seen 
and is warranted to stand any required test. In its 
make they use only the very best crucible cast steel 
for lays. These lays can be drawn cold, if not too 
dull, but care must be taken. The beauty of this 

low is, it can be sharpened and repaired by any 

lacksmith, which cannot be done with a cast plow, 
so commonly used for grading and like work. They 
also manufacture the renowned wood beam cross 
plow. They use Indiana timber in beams and 
handles and soft steel back mouldboard 
and star steel shares. This plow has 
high shin to top of mold with heavy 
shin on the share, steel landside and 
point, well hardened by their new pro- 
cess and warranted to scour or no sale. 
They have also invented a new timber 
plow, which has proved the most suc- 
cessful of anything of the kind ever 
made. It is made very strong, with 
long mouldboard and standing colter, 
and can be used for breaking clay sod 
as well as cross plowing old clay 
ground. It will stand the test in roots 
and stumps, and can be put on gauge 
wheel if so ordered. We were also 
shown their steel beam cross plow. It 
is a beauty and farmers everywhere 
testify to its working like a charm. 
They also manufacture a full line of 
corn tools, such as wood and iron beam 
double shovel plows, three-shovel iron 
beam plows with break pins; also five- 
tooth cultivators with hillers and 
gauge wheels. Our reporter saw many 
other interesting things worthy of men- 
tion, but space forbids any further spe- 
cial notice. We want to say, however, 
to the farmers and business men of the 
Northwest that in the St. Paul Plow 
Works, St. Paul has an institution that 
she is proud of, and one that turns out 
a better article for less money than can 
be had anywhere else, and we advise 
the farmers tosend and‘ get their cata- 
logue, and when visiting the city take 
time to go out to the works and there 
see the proof of the truth of what we 
have said. To reach the works take 
the Ramsey and Dayton Bluff street 
car on Seventh Street going east, 
which will land you within two blocks 
of the works. 

The officers of the company are: O. Lunn, 
president, a Baa see of whom we present in 
this issue; H. H. Miller, vice president; Wm. 
Dawson, treasurer; F, C. Miller, secretary. Direct- 
ors: F. C. Miller, A. H. Wilder, W. B. Dean, 
C. H. Bigelow, Wm. Dawson, H. H. Miller and 
O. Lunn. 





OSMAN LUNN. 


Osman Lunn, president of 
the St. Paul Plow Works, was 
born in Rock County, Wis., 
in 1847, of Norwegian parent- 
age. He began early in life 
the line of business in which 
he has been sosuccessful, start- 
ing an agricultural implement 
shop at Beloit, Wis., in 1867. 
He shortly afterward joined 
the firm of J. Thompson & Co., 
plow and wagon manufac- 
turers (now J. Thompson & 
Sons Co., limited), and re- 
mained with them till the 
spring of 1881, when he took 
charge of the St. Paul Plow 
Works as manager for that 
year. In 1882 he was elected 
vice president, and in 1883 
president, of the company. 
The business has been pros- 
perous ever since Mr. Lunn 
took hold of it. His careful 
and prudent management car- 
ried it safely over the recent 
depression which seriously af- 
fected many similar establish- 
ments. On the third day of 
March, 1885, the works were 
entirely destroyed by fire, and were again in run- 
ning order fifteen days after in temporary quarters, 
and, with the help of the Harvester Works and J. 
P. Gribben, filled many orders. The growth of 
the company’s business been exraordinary. 
They are at present manufacturing for the season 
of 1886 four times the amount of goods made 
for 1883. 
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WARRENDALE, 





A Beautiful Lakeside Suburb with all City Con- 
veniences. 





There are not many cities in the world where a 
man can live on the shore of a beautiful lake, sur- 
rounded by all the charms of country life and yet at 
the same time be within the municipal limits and be 
provided with all the conveniences afforded by a city 
government. St. Paul possesses suchasuburb. It 
lies on the southern shore of Lake Como and is called 
Warrendale, in honor of Mr. Cary I. Warren, who 
purchased the land about two years ago with wise 
judgment and foresight as to its advantages for early 
development. 

Warrendale is now the property of a joint stock 
company with a capital of $150,000 fully paid in. 
The president is W. D. Cornish, a well-known St. 
Paul lawyer. The vice president is George H. Ran- 
ney, manager of the St. Paul Rubber Company. Mr. 
Warren himself is secretary and treasurer and ihe 





\— Warrendale Station, N. P. R. R. 


stockholders are men of substance and position in St. 
Paul. The company will erect this year fifty hand- 





some houses, twenty-three of which are already con- | 


tracted for. About fifty more houses will be built 
by private parties who have already purchased lots. 
The company’s houses will be sold on favorable 
terms, as to interest and time of payment, to first- 
class parties only. All lots are sold with the condi- 
tion of immediate building attached. It is the in- 
tention of the management of the company to make 
Warrendale a model suburban residence place in all 
respects and to attract to it only people of recognized 
business standing and social worth, so that no one 





establishing a home there need fear undesirable | 


neighbors. There will be sewerage, gas and water, 
and this, the company desires to have it understood, 
is not a mere promise. These important adjuncts of 
comfortable and healthful living are to be introduced 
at once. The sewerage system will lead to the river, 
and the water of the lake will be kept entirely pure. 
There is one hundred and fourteen feet fall from 
Warrendale to the river. The sewerage main is to 


be brought up Lexington Avenue. It is the inten- 
tion of the city government to raise the level of Lake 
Como four feet and to maintain it at that level from 
the city water supply, in order that it may form a 
beautiful adjunct to Como Park, which occupies a 
considerable portion of its shore line and which lies 
immediately west of Warrendale. Como Park will 
be open this summer and will be steadily improved 
from year to year. The city gas mains will be 
extended to the Northern Pacific shops, which are 
situated but a short distance from Warrendale. The 
electric light will also be introduced at Warrendale 
at an early day. Warrendale lies upon the grand 
boulevard leading from the city to the State Fair 
Grounds. The right of way for the extension of this 
boulevard to Como Avenue has already been secured 
and it will be opened this summer. 

With a moderately good horse the drive from the 
banks of Lake Como to the post office in St. Paul can 
be made in fifteen minutes. For regular transit to 
and from the business portion of the city, however, 
the railroad will be the chief dependence of the resi- 
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shores, distant only ten minutes by rail from the 
heart of the city’s activities. Mr. Warren is build- 
ing himself a handsome residence on the boulevard, 
and notwithstanding he has a house on Summit Ave- 
nue, he will live at Warrendale two-thirds of the 
year. 

Now, let us suppose the case of oneof our readers, 
who, after taking a look at Warrendale, determines 
to settle there at once. His means are limited, we 
will say, or are so much needed in his business that 
he does not wish to withdraw money enough from 
his working capital to purchase a house. The com- 
pany undertakes to build one for him, at a price less 
than he could get it done himself, and to takea 
small amount in advance and the rest in easy pay- 
ments. He and his wife look over numerous plans 
and select one which pleases them in its external 
appearance, and is adapted internally to the wants 
of their family. In three months’ time the houseis 
ready for occupancy, complete in every particular, 
and furnished with all modern conveniences. Our 
friend move into it early in the coming summer. 








VIEWS AT WARRENDALE. 

B— Presbyterian Church. C—Como Boulevard. 
dents of Warrendale. The line of the St. Paul & 
Northern Pacific road skirts the southern side of the 
property and plans have been adopted by the com- 
pany for the erection of the handsomest suburban 
depot to be found in the vicinity of St. Paul. The 
running time between the Union Depot and the city 
and the station at Warrendale will be ten minutes 
and the fare five cents. Thus the business man start- 
ing from the store or office can be at home in Warren- 
dale in half the time it would take him to reach St. 
Anthony Hill by street car, while paying only street 
car fare. 

We might say a good deal about the very hand- 
some and liberal street plan of Warrendale, includ- 
ing, as it does, a number of pretty little parks, and 
something, too, of the great attractions of the lake, 
where there is to be a public boat house for the care 
of sail and row boats. The best advice, however, we 
can give persons seeking a suburban home is to go 
and see the place for themselves. They will be sure 
to be delighted at the good fortune which has given 
St. Paul a charming lake with romantic, wooded 





D—Cary I. Warren's Residence. 


They expect at first to feel a little lonesome, but are 
agreeably disappointed, for they find a number of 
pleasant neighbors of about their own views as to 
style of living. Very soon a pleasant and social cir- 
cle grows up as residents increase in number, and 
by fall quite an active social life has come into exist- 
ence, with its boating parties, driving excursions 
and evening gatherings. The very fact that the res- 
idents are a little out of the city seems to increase 
their friendliness to each other. Something of the 
spirit of a new Western town prevails in this respect. 
Our friend leaves his place of business on Fourth 
street at 5 o’clock, and at 5:20 he is comfortably home 
in his own sitting room. He may take a row on the 
lake before supper, or a game of croquet or lawn ten- 
nis. His children thrive in pure country air, and 
have ample playgrounds all around them. The 
butcher, grocer and baker come to his door every 
morning for orders. He has city gas and water in 
his house, and a graded school for his children, and 
if he wishes to go to the theatre he can get to the 
performance in half an hour, and a late train brings 
him home afterwards at a reasonable bedtime. In 
short, he has the most essential city comforts and 
conveniences, and is at the same time surrounded by 
the quiet coolness and healthfulness of the country. 
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UNION PARK. 
The Most Beautiful and Convenient of all Resi- 
dence Parks. 

Comparatively few denizens of the crowded and 
bustling cities of St. Paul and Minneapolis know 
how near they are to the most charming and eligible 
rural scenes. Day after day they plod through 
storm or heat to or from their places of business, or 
submit to the manifold discomforts of slow, crowded 
horse cars, and when at home they find themselves 
hemmed into narrow quarters, with scarcely breath- 
ing room for their growing children, which can be 
avoided by a residence in ‘‘ Union Park,’’ one of the 
most beautiful combinations of knolls, dells, groves, 
and lake that can be found in this State of charming 
scenery, which is located within the limits of St. 
Paul and just half way between the great centres of 
both St. Paul and Minneapolis, distance five miles 
from either. It is traversed on the north by that 





The art of an accomplished landscape architect has 
been utilized to develop the beauties of the park and 
he has so laid it out, with wide, winding avenues, 
tiny parks and boulevarded drives, as to not only 
preserve but to enhance the manifold natural charms. 
The avenues have been laid out in graceful curves, 
corresponding with the conformation of the land, and 
some beautiful effects have been achieved. Lynhurst 
Avenue, which enters from University Avenue, is 
the main artery, and this a short distance within the 
park divides in Lynhurst east and Lynhurst west, 
pretty ‘‘Lake Iris’’ lying between. The lake is 
about one and one-half acres in area, and it will be 
made very beautiful with grassy banks and flowery 
parterres, and will be improved upon the introduc- 
tion of city water and sewerage, which will be within 
the next eighteen months. Other avenues bear the 
euphonious titles, Pomona, Albion, Feronia, Wal- 
tham, Oakley, and Westwood, and at the junctions of 
several of them are dainty little triangular. parks, 
which will be resplendent with plants and flowers. 





handsome depot at the southwest corner of the park. 
There are now thirty-four trains daily and others 
will be added as demanded. But thirteen minutes 
are required to reach the park from the centre of 
either city and the fare is now only seven and one- 
half cents each way to either St. Paul or Minneapo- 
lis depot or vice versa. The advantage of steam 
transit over that in crowded horse cars, through 
dusty streets, can be readily understood, for by the 
first you have fine coaches, with smoking car, ice 
water, closets, etc., and the train, while delightfully 
cool in summer is gratefally warm in winter. The 
locations of the depots are moss convenient and the 
trains run in such a manner that a business man can, 
by giving one and a half hours at noon, have a full 
hour at home for dinner. A late night train accom- 
modates those who desire to visit in either city or at- 
tend theentertainments. There areadmirable schools 
in the vicinity and church organizations, such as the 
public school, Hamline, Macalester, and St. Thomas 
universities, also the State University. It is within 
the limits where no saloons can exist. The drives to 
and from the park are very fine and there are many 
delightful trips to be found in every direction, to 
Fort Snelling, Minnehaha, State Fair Grounds, ete. 
There are well stocked stores in the vicinity. All 





splendid thoroughfare, University Avenue, one hun- 
dred and twenty feet wide, and on the south by St. 
Anthony Avenue and the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railroad, on the west by Westwood Avenue, 
starting from the State Fair Grounds and terminating 
at Fort Snelling, on the east by Pomona Avenue. 

It includes forty-one acres upon which Nature has 
lavished her Arcadian beauties. You might seek 
through the most picturesque portion of the famous 
Park Region or critically inspect the noted beauties 
of places renowned for rural loveliness and still you 
would not find anything to compare with the nat- 
ural attractions of this favored spot. The surface of 
the land is charmingly diversified, rolling in graceful 
undulations, with no steep hills, nor low, damp vales. 
Swells and depressions in the most gracefully beauti- 
ful lines form the fascinating contour, and the entire 
area is carpeted with verdure, as is a smooth, well- 
kept lawn. Stately trees of the most desirable vari- 
eties shade the spot, and a tiny spring-fed lake is 
found in the centre, as a diamond in rich emerald 


setting. 





The property lies very high and from a lofty tower 
now built both St. Paul and Minneapolis are visible. 
The natural drainage is perfect and the best and 
purest water is found at a depth of about forty feet. 

As a place for comfortable, elegant houses, with 
the combined advantages of city and country, this 
locality cannot be equaied. It is not suburban but 
really interurban, and, in fact, the hub of the future 
great city, which will ultimately be formed of the 
two important existing metropoli so fast growing 
together. The percentage of increase in the value of 
lots here must be very great from year to year. 

It may be well to refer briefly to some of the supe- 
rior advantages possessed by Union Park over the 
best city property for residences. Mr. Hinkel bas 
commenced in the right way with this property, 
having laid it out in lots of generous size, making 
but one hundred and sixty-eight where over two 
hundred and fifty could have been platted. He has 
been very liberal in donating public conveniences 
and elegancies, and he has made such restrictions as 
will be sure to make the place desirable for those 
who build there, The park is now liberally illumin- 
ated by the city street lamps. The Chicago, Milwau- 
kee &St. Paul R. R. Company hason its “‘shortline”’ a 





the necessities of life are delivered at city prices 
The morning and evening papers of both cities are 
distributed early and promptly to your home. 

The lots have been laid out in a variety of sizes 
and are correspondingly graded in price. There is not 
an undesirable or inferior lot in the entire park; all are 
elegant and valuable. It is proposed to organize for 
the community which will occupy this beautiful 
spot a sort of improvement company, under a super- 
intendent, who, with a force of good men, shall at- 
tend to all the work required, such as tending lawns 
and yards, keeping streets, trees and shrubbery in 
order, cleaning houses, pumping water, doing er- 
rands, carrying away garbage, attending to horses, 
acting as drivers, and a thousand other necessary 
matters. There is no doubt but that this splendid 
property will be quickly absorbed by those who de- 
light in elegant country homes and esteem its advan- 
tages, and such as desire the fullest particulars will 
find Mr. John G. Hinkel, the proprietor, at his office 
in the National German American Bank. Thus the 
cost of lots in the same location vary according to 
the number of square feet contained therein. It will 
be found upon application at the office that the prices 
are considerably below those placed upon lots less 
desirably located, much less accessible, and possess- 
ing fewer advantages. 
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A LEADING DRUG HOUSE. has been varied since his first entrance on a commer- GEN. JOHN B. SANBORN. 
cial career. He has been in the wholesale, the re- Gen. John B. Sanborn was born in Epsom, New 
‘“‘N. B. & C.’”’? These familiar initials have been | tail and the commercial agency lines at different | Hampshire, not very far from the region which pro- 


translated somewhat freely, to mean Nota Bene, etc., 
but, when noted well, are found to refer to the oldest, 
largest and most completely organized and furnished 
drug house in the Northwest, 

NOYES BROS & CUTLER. 

This house is so well known that it is hard to say 
anything new of it, except that its new trade every 
year is large enough to make a good wholesale 
business of itself, while the old customers of 
the house seem more and more attached to it. 
During the Ice Palace Carnival one of the 
finest clubs in the various parades (headed by 
a ‘‘ Big Medicine Man”? in appropriate Indian 
costume), carried the banner of the house and 
represented its, nearly, one hundred employes. 
Their motto ‘‘ The Boyses from Noyes’ Rejoy- 
ses,’’ will be long remembered. 

No other St. Paul house covers a wider ter- 
ritory in its sales, or has as many customers 
on its list; and its sales, annually, of nearly 

2,000,000 place it in the front rank of Ameri- 
can drug houses. Most of the New York and 
Chicago drug houses have withdrawn from ac- 
tive competition in this section, and St. Louis 
and Milwaukee are far too slow to be consid- 
ered as competitors here. Customers can not 
only buy better in St. Paul, but get better 
goods more promptly and have a pleasant deal 
in all respects. Just at thisseason N. B. &C. 
are doing an immense business in field seeds, 
being the leading house in this line of goods 
in the Northwest. A little latesginseng and 
senega root will have their attention, and in 
the purchase and export of these they lead 
also. Builders’ and painters’ material, glass, 
paint, oil, ete., are now also receiving atten- 
tion; alittle later soda water manufacturers’ 
material and fishermen’s supplies will receive 
especial care. 

These are, of course, mere incidentals to their 
main business in drugs, chemicals, patent 
medicines, dyes, instruments and druggists’ 
sundries. A few days since their French agent 
and resident buyer in Paris was here and large 
orders were given for importation. They also have 
an English purchasing agent in London. Their trade 
reaches all over the country tributary to St. Paul 
and far beyond these wide limits it reaches in special 
lines to Germany, China, South America, etc. 

Noyes Bros. & Cutler have large experience, ample 
means, are hard workers, and, large as their trade is, 
the full limit of its growth is by no means reached. 
They propose building soon the largest and finest 
drug warehouse in the United States, 
and if their trade increases as here- 
tofore, and it seems likely to under 
the present management, they will 
need it before it can be built and 
completed. 








Allen, Moon & Co, - 


One of the most vigorous and ac- 
tive business firms in St. Paul is 
that of Alien, Moon & Co., whole- 
sale grocers, corner of Third and Sib- 
ley streets. An engraving of their 
fine business block is given place in 
this issue. The firm is composed 
of Mr. John H. Allen, one of the 
pioneer merchants of St. Paul, hav- 
ing been in business here nearly 
thirty years, and D. H. Moon and J. 
H. Howell. They have from twelve 
to fifteen traveling salesmen who 
cover all tributary country to St. 
Paul. The annual sales of the firm 
exceed $2,500,000. 


The Goodyear Rubber Company. 


One of our illustrations this month 
represents the interior of the St.Paul 
branch of the Goodyear Rubber Com- 
pany. The establishment here is un- 
der the management of Mr. James 
Suydam, whose energy and push 
have placed the firm in the front rank 
of business institutions here. 
all others in the rubber goods line in the Northwest. 
Mr. Suydam was born in New York, Nov. 29, 
1842, He is, as his name indicates, of Knicker- 
bocker descent; and the family to which he belongs 
has received notice in Knickerbocker annals from 
the pen of Washington Irving. He entered com- 
mercial life at theearly ageof fifteen. But although 
he borrowed in this way some part of the time usu- 
ally devoted to school and applied it to business, he 
did not neglect mental culture. By a diligent use 
of leisure hours he acquired a considerable fund of 
book knowledge, not only at this early day, but 
during other years of active life. His experience 














times, but he came into the employ of the Goodyear 
Rubber Company in 1865 in New York City. After 
some experience in this great concern there, he was 
sent to Chicago to place and conduct their branch in 
that city. He was now either in Chicago or travel- 
ing for the firm until 1875, when the company opened 
business in Milwaukee. Mr. Suydam was chosen to 
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enter the new field, and remained in Milwaukee un- | 


til the company decided to push their business in 
the Northwest. This resolve brought Mr. Suydam to 
St. Paul to supervise the Northwestern work, which 
is represented by stores in St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

Mr. Suydam is a man who gives close personal ap- 
plication to his business, studies its details, forecasts 
its possibilities, and makes his enthusiasm a strong 
factor on behalf of success. He was well and fa- 
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Their trade dominates | vorably known in Milwaukee in connection with 


many social and commercial enterprises that were 
devised for the welfare of the city; and, while not 
possessed of large means, gave liberally in energetic 
and intelligent effort, sparing neither time nor toil. 
The business he represents in St. Paul has been emi- 
nently successful. Mr. Suydam stands high among 
our most energetic, aggressive and conscientious 
business men. 


Work on the great Northern Pacific tunnel under 
the Cascade Mountains in Washington Territory is 
being pushed with great activity. A switchback line 
will probably be built over the pass next summer. 











WHOLESALE DRUG HOUSE OF NOYES BROS, & CUTLER, COR, FIFTH AND SIBLEY STS. 
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WHOLESALE GROCERY HOUSE OF ALLEN, MOON & CO., COR, THIRD AND SIBLEY STREETS. 





duced Daniel Webster. His birthday occurred Dec. 
5, 1826. He received in his native State an academic 
education, and spent a year at Dartmouth College 
also. In 1853 he came to this city, and a few years 
later was, successively, in both houses of the legis- 
lature. When the war broke out he took a very ac- 
tive part. He was made adjutant general of the 
State, and spent a good deal of time in organ- 
izing regiments for the service. He entered 
active duty in the field at Corinth, Miss., in 
1862, and was with Gen. Grant from that point 
on to Vicksburg. Where the thick fighting 
was, there he was to be found. He never 
looked on merely, or stayed in the rear. On 
September 19th, at Iuka, he lost six hundred 
of his 2,000 men, and for his gallant conduct 
during this battle was promoted to brigadier 
general. In another hotly contested battle 
he lost seven hundred, so earnest and deter- 
mined was the fight. He and his brigade were 
allowed to take the lead in entering Vicksburg 
after the surrender of the city. When this 
service was completed he was assigned to the 
command of the southwest district in Missouri. 
For gallant services here he was promoted to 
brevet major general. He was on the Indian 
Peace Commission in 1866 with Gen. Sherman 
and others, negotiating treaties and promoting 
peace. On his return home he took up his pro- 
fession and has been again more than once 
elected to the legislature. So busy a life as 
Gen. Sanborn’s needs a book rather than an 
article to do it justice; and he is not yet so old 
but that we may hope for many more years of 
brilliant activity to come. 


PETER BERKEY. 

Mr. Peter Berkey, president of the St. Paul 
National Bank, does not call himself one of 
the “‘pioneers”’ of St. Paul, in the strictest 
sense of the word, yet he has been here through 
the greater part of its history, and has played 
an important part in itsdevelopment. He came 
here from Pittsburgh, Penn., in 1853, and very 
soon after his arrival became the possessor of a 
livery stable which was turned over by him to a 
friend whom he wished to benefit, as he himself 
never engaged in the direction of the business 
connected with one. However, when the business 
itself was to be sold, he obtained ion of that 
also for good reasons, but left it for others to con- 
duct. Mr. Berkey’s own business has been in the 
iroh and hardware line largely, and Mr. John Nichols 
was his partner in this for ten years. 
Thelumber business, he has also fol- 
lowed. He has, naturally, served 
the public in official station, as all 
good business men are frequently 
called upon to do. He was county 
commissioner nearly six years; alder- 
man of the city nine years; and, has 
done his part at law making in the 
legislature. The public improve- 
ments of the day have had his ad- 
vocacy and support; and as the c fli- 
cient president of the St. Paul, 
Stillwater & Taylors Falls Railroad 
he was placed in charge of interests 
that were of great public utility. 
Mr. Berkey is a well-built, vigorous- 
looking man of his age, and he is not 
as old as his white hair and beard 
suggest. But he thinks his memory 
covers the best part of the pastin the 
United States. Certainly, he can tell 
you many interesting incidents of 
old times Eastand West; but we have 
faithfully promised not to repeat his 
good stories, and the reader must call 
for further particulars on Mr. Berkey 
himself. 

DAVID D. MERRILL. 

David D. Merrill, one of the best known 
residents of St. Paul, is a native of Michigan. 
He was born in Kalamazoo, Feb. 16, 1834, but 
removed with his father’s family, when he 
was aboutten years of age,to Lansing in that 
State. He afterwards attended the Kalama- 
zoo College so far as the sophomore year, 
in which year the attractions of business drew him from scho- 
lastic pursuits. He came to St. Paul about thirty-two years 
since, and was for atime, when he first came, clerk in a real 
estate office here. About the year 1859 he began business for 
himself in the book and stationery line. His stock on hand 
was greatly advanced in value by the upward trend of all prices 
in the war era,and made him a fine profit. From this begin- 
ning has arisen the very large business now known as the St. 
Paul Beok and Stationery Company, of which Mr. Merrill is 
the main proprietor, and president and manager. His exclu- 
sive right to supply the text-books for all the district and prop- 
erly termed State schools in Minnesota has been both a public 
benefit in cheapness and convenience and a valuable possession 
to the company he represents. This privilege will extend for 
many years yet. Mr. Merrill has not sought office, but he was 
active in the Sanitary Commission during the war, and is a 

romoter of religious and charitable causes. He believes firmly 
n St. Paul real estate, and holds it liberally, He is industrious 
and courageous in business ventures. 
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A LEADING RAL ESTATE AGENCY. 





W. S. Monroe’s Offices in the Hotel Ryan— St. 


Paul Loans and Investments. 


Mr. W. 8. Monroe is one of our youngest and most 
active business men; self-made, energetic, reliant, 
and one who discerns success from afar and is bound 


to obtain it. ‘He has resided 
in St. Paul now almost six 
years,—it will be exactly six 
years in June next,—and 
came here from the State of 
Maine. He is the son of 
Judge J. S. Monroe, and was 
born in 1855. He remained 
in the Pine Tree State during 
the period of boyhood, but 
when he was eighteen years 
old he had an aspiration for 
business, and went to Massa- 
chusetts to prosecute his aim. 
He learned there the myster- 
ies of the boot and shoe man- 
ufacture, and this was the 
stepping-stone to his emigra- 
tion into the Northwest. Mr. 
Conrad Gotzian drew him to 
St. Paul and engaged his ser- 
vices for a year. But it would 
seem that he was not looking 
towards boots and shoes whol- 
ly, even while making them 
his business concern. He saw 
a great city growing up here, 
and he felt that on its tide he 
could somehow ride to a still 
more important success. So 
he entered upon real estate, 
and added also the loan de- 
partment to it, and these 
branches he has prosecuted 
with the greatest success. His 
list of lots, corner lots, blocks, 
acres, and realty of every 
known description is one of 
the largest in town: He ne- 
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ence should be made to any one who knows of his 
methods, as to his standing and business integrity. 

He sees in St. Paul a etill greater progress than 
that phenomenal one already attained, and begs 
leave to submit the following items as among the 
striking statistics which go to show that outside 
capitalists cannot do better than to put their money 
here for investment: 
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gotiates large bargains and 
small. Hecan make iteasy for 
people in moderate circum- 


stances to obtain houses on easy terms, and with the 
use of their small savings. This is, in fact, a very 
There are hundreds of people 
here who are paying high rents which ought really 


important matter. 


to go in on the installment plan towards 
the securing of a permanent home. The 
difference in the final outcome of this mode 
to laborers and mechanics, and many others, 
is the difference between going on towards 
independence or keeping in continual 
poverty. Mr. Monroe knows all about 
this, and can give needed help and advice 
to parties wishing homes. 

His judgment as to the value of prop- 
erty here is very accurate, and he aims to 
put his customers on the right track. Very 
many sales of a large aggregated amount 
are conducted by him. He carried through 
a single $40,000 transaction not very long 
ago. In seven days, during the past win- 
ter, he sold sixty-eight lots at or near 
Hamline. This interurban property is 
somewhat of a specialty with him, though 
his customers can be accommodated with 
any location in this neighborhood that they 
choose to name. But they are advised to 
look at his offers between Minneapolis and 
St. Paul. 

Having large sums left with him by 
Eastern jes to loan, he can accommo- 
date, on favorable terms, those who need 
additional money with which to carry 
through their business plans. 

Mr. Monroe was first located at an avail- 
able point on Jackson Street, but finding 
his quarters there not sufficiently conven- 
ient, nor as available as his growing busi- 
ness demanded, he has now removed to one 
of the front first floor offices of the Hotel 
Ryan, where there are no stairs to go up 
and no elevator to wait for. It is a cosy, 
pleasant room, and the caller who goes 
there will find Mr. Monroe a capital man 
to talk with. He has great sobriety of 
judgment; does not speak positively with- 
out full information; and it is said that his 
predictions are those which you can safely 
depend on. He is manly and conscien- 
tious; has a pleasant address; will enter- 
tain you well; and is liked for his kindly, 


genial nature by all who know him or have only 
E. P. Lewis, 
among others who might be named, has been among 
his best informed patrons, and he is willing refer- 


casually met him in business. Mr. 





THE HOTEL RYAN.—OFFICES OF W. 8, MONROE, REAL ESTATE, 


| St. Paul is the political, financial and commercial 
centre of the great Northwest, and an index and gate- 
| way to the vast empire just developing. The growth 

of the city in the last$five years has been phenomenal. 


sixty-two miles of frontage. 
1885, $18,500,000, more than double the transactions 

















| Population in 1880, 41,000; in 1885, 121,000. 
New buildings in 1880, 729; cost, $2,789,944. In 

| 1885, 3,567; cost, $11,650,000. In four years ending 
with 1885, 13,102 structures cost $39,000,000. Over 








Real estate transfers in 


Wholesale business, 1885, $91,000,000, an increase 
of 20 per cent over 1884. 
Manufacturing*in 1880, $11,606,624; in 1885, $31,- 


Banks — Capital and surplus in 1880, $3,068,550; 


in 1885, $7,785,385. Capital 
and surplus of all Minnesota 
banks outside of St. Paul, 
$10,797,889. 

Railroad centre — Sixteen 
distinct lines of railroad ter- 
minate in St. Paul, and three 
will be added in the spring of 
1886. 

Head of navigation of Mis- 
sissippi River. 

Churches — Seventy-six ed- 
ifices; seventy-nine societies. 

Schools, colleges, etc.— Sev- 
enty-six institutions. Twen- 
ty-eight public school build- 
ings, value of property, 
$900,000. Three colleges— 
Methodist, Presbyterian and 
Catholic. 

Water works owned by city. 
Purest lake water. 

Horse railroad, forty-eight 
miles. 

Splendid hotels, Grand Op- 
era House, theatres, museums, 
ete. 

The handsomest, healthiest 
and most prosperous city in 
the Union. 


OFFICIAL HACK AND CAB 
FARES. 


Hacks — From Union Depot 
to Carnival Park, to hotels, or 
any distance within one mile, 
one passenger, 50 cents; addi- 
tional passengers, 25 cents 
each ; one-half fare for children 
5 to 12 years. First hour, 
$1.50, one or more passengers, 
with privilege of any route 





and stoppages; additional hours or fractions, $1. 

Cabs or coupes, one horse — To hotels and Carnival 
Park, 25 cents per passenger; first hour, $1; addi- 
tional hour, 80 cents. 


Omnibuses — To hotels, 25 cents; trunks, 
25 cents. 


¥ HOTEL RATES AND ACCOMMODATIONS. 


Hotel Ryan, 400 guests............ $2.50 to $5.00 per day. 
Merchants Hote , 600 guests.... 2.50 to 3.00 per day. 
Windsor Hotel, 400 guests...... 2.00 to 3.00 per day. 
eee rae Hotel, +g oom 2.00 per day. 
Baugh’s European, 1 uests, 

“ Deen Hooms” 1.00t0 2.00 per day. 





Sherman, 200 guests............. ..» 2.50 per day. 
St. James, 100 guests..... sseesvee 2.00 per day. 
International, 150 guests 50 to 2.00 perday. 








Inter Ocean, 75 guests... 1.50to 2.00 per day. 
Winslow, 100 guests...........0.-sseeeeeeeeees 2.00 per day. 


{ Commercial,St. Paul, Grand, Rogers, etc., $1 per day. 


>. 
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MACALESTER PARK, 








With the opening of the short lines and 


* the multiplication of trains between the 


cities, a new and delightful locality for 
homes has been opened up, and the lines 
of these roads connecting the centres of the 
cities are rapidly becoming dotted with 
beautiful villas. Of these residence parks 
none promise more beauty and attractive- 
ness, and of nonecan amore :apid growth 
be noted than Macalester Park. About 
four years ago one hundred and sixty acres 
were secured, and of these forty acres were 
set aside to be used for the site of a Pres- 
byterian college, one wing of which has 
been built. The college was opened for 
students last fall and about the same time 
a new depot called ‘‘ Macalester’’ was 
* built on the line of the C., M. & St. P. R. 
R. The onehundred and twenty acres not 
devoted to college uses were held by a syn- 
dicate, who platted it in landscape style, 
suiting the streets and avenues to the to- 
pography of the ground and leaving the 
natural beauty of the locality undisturbed. 
A rapid sale of these lots then commenced, 
and prices doubled in a short time, and in- 
dications point to a still further and more 
rapid advance. Arrangements have been 
made for the erection of many fine resi- 


dences, and beforeanother year, with these completed 
and alarge addition to the college built, as is contem- 
plated, Macalester Park will take front rank among 
the many beautiful suburbs of St. Paul. 
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THE MERCHANTS HOTEL. 


Some Account of This Popular Hotel and its 
Popular Landlord. 

Itis altogether the most famous and popular hotel 
in the Northwest. The illustration of the building 
given on this page shows the exterior to advantage, 
but does not tell the story of the interior comforts 
and elegancies for which the Merchantsis celebrated. 
Col. Allen is the ideal entertainer, and probably 
enjoys a more extended acquaintance than 
any other landlord in the country. 

The building is thoroughly fireproof, five 
stories and basement with elevators and every 
modern convenience which experience and 
mechanical ingenuity have been able to pro- 
duce for the comfort of guests. It stands in 
the very heart of the city, convenient to all 
lines of rail and river travel and only one block 
from the great St. Paul Union Depot. The 
elegantly equipped and spacious dining rooms 
are famed for their table service as well 
as for their rich viands and superior mag- 
magnificent furnishings. It isin this that the 
free-hearted colonel’s greatest liberality is 
shown. He may economize in other depart- 
ments, but in this, never. The superbly farn- 
ished parlors are brightened by the presence 
of the most fashionable and leading society 
people of St. Paul. The gatherings here em- 
brace the beauty, wit and learning of the 
Northwest. It is as popular as a place of so- 
cial reunions as it is asa hotel. The daily ar- 
rivals and departures at this famous hostelry 
run into the hundreds. The building con- 
tains two hundred and seventy-five rooms. 
These are fitted and furnished in most elegant 
style with modern patterns of furniture, richly 
carpeted, and with wall ornaments and deco- 
rations unsurpassed by any hotel in America. 
As the Merchants is altogether the resort of 
first-class people and travelers, it is fit that the es- 
tablishment should, in every particular, be equipped 
in # manner to meet the refined tastes and satisfy the 
wants of that class. That this has been accom- 
plished to the entire satisfaction of the most critical 
as well as of the public generally, the great over- 
flowing patronage of the house sufficiently attest. 
No other hotel in St. Paul ever has 
had such success. It is never dull 
around the Merchants. The spacious 
lobby is a never-ending scene of anima- 
tion, enlivened by guests and their vis- 
itors from every partof the globe. Itis 
a well-worn saying that ‘‘if you want to 
find anybody while in St. Paul go to the 
Merchants.’’ The elegantly furnished 
billiard parlors of the Merchants are the 
largest in the West. The wines and 
cigars served to the guests are in keep- 
ing with all things else connected with 
the hotel,—strictly first-class. 

In all things pertaining to the ad- 
vancement of St. Paul’s interests Col. 
Allen has been found in the front rank 
and an earnest advocate and liberal con- 
tributor to every public enterprise. Al- 
though the success of his great and pop- 
ular carravansary seems ever uppermost 
in his mind, yet he has not become a 
sordid money getter, but likes to see 
his friends prosper, and, best of all, to 
see St. Paul flourish and expand. This 
disposition to liberality tends to make 
him a most excellent landlord and an 
abundant provider in everything that 
gives luxury and comfort to guests. With a largess 
of wealth at his command and a most prosperous and 
paying business solidly established he proposes that 
his house shall continue to lead in the future as in 
the past. To this end no expense is spared in any 
department. The tables are loaded with the best, 
richest, daintiest delicacies in the land. The man- 
ner of service is not excelled in the East or West. A 
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piece of old furniture is not to be found in the house. 
Only the best and most experienced help is employed. 
The greatest care is taken that every guest shall have 
every comfort the house can give and is made to feel 
at home. We have heard it said many times by 


travelers that no other hotel office force in America 
was so well up in their business as the force at the 
Merchants. John H. Dodge is chief clerk, F. E. 
Snow, bookkeeper, Ehle Allen, clerk, James Sherin, 


COL. A. ALLEN, PROPRIETOR MERCHANTS HOTEL. 


clerk, and John Dougher, night clerk. The superi- 
ority of the Merchants over any other Northwestern 
hotel has been of vast advantage to St. Paul and is 
realized by our citizens as being one of the factors in 
the upbuilding of the city. 

This issue of THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE will 
reach tens of thousands of distant readers, will find 
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MERCHANTS HOTEL, 














its way into the homes and business offices of citizens , 


in every section of the Union, and to these our re- 
marks here are addressed. For the pride we take 


in our city we hope that should they visit St. Paul | 


they will make their home while here at the Mer- 
chants, for, no matter how Eden-like a city may be, 
unless a man is well housed and well dined its 
beauties are not appreciated. 


COL. LOUNSBERR¥ ON DULUTH. 





From an Interview in the Duluth Herald. 


Reporter — What do you think of Duluth. 

Col. L. —If foot loose, I'd come to Duluth and 
commence booming her as I boomed the Black Hills 
and Dakota ten years ago. You had a town with 
6,000 people here with nothing for them todo. Over 
half of them got tired and left. The most of those 
who remained were the sickest and saddest 
specimens of humanity I ever saw. The most 
of them remained because they couldn’t get 
away and some because they had no place to 
go. Some pulled down their houses and not 
wanting to make a bonfire of them moved the. 
old lumber, the old shingles and even the 
old nails to Bismarck or other points west. A 
few plucky ones whistled to keep up the hope 
of others and some piped while a few danced, 
confident that time would bring prosperity. 

It came when the Dakota prairies were de- 
veloped. Every acre planted to wheat in 
North Dakota has added and will add to the 
wealth of Duluth, and beyond Dakota untold 
millions remain hidden in the mountains that 
will yet employ labor and use coal and add 
wealth to yourcity. Millions of tons of Mon- 
tana and Idaho galena— lead and silver ore — 
should be smelted here. The iron and the 
lumber within reach of Duluth, with its cheap 
coal, and its immense water power, ought to 
add 2,000 laboring men a year to your indus- 
tries and through their employment 10,000 to 
15,000 people to your population. 

You ought to be making 50,000 barrels of 
flour a day at Duluth and send back to the 
prairies the feed which will add to the wealth 
of your tributary country instead of taking 
from it to enrich as well as to feed other coun- 
tries. You ought to have a sturdy yeoman 
capable of swinging axeor scythe, cutting his way to 
happiness and prosperity on every forty acres of your 
hardwood timber land forming an immense belt 
completely surrounding your city, back of the lake. 

You ought to manufacture reapers, mowers, thresh- 
ers, engines, stoves and a thousand things that will 
employ labor and give youwealth. WhatdoI think 
of Duluth? Why, sir, I believe its pop- 
ulation will increase 10,000 a year during 
the next ten years and more rapidly 
than that when you gain the confidence 
of capital and money is invested freely 
in manufacturing. 


<i> 
—_— 


SPARKS AND THE PARROT. 








The comparison made between Com- 
missioner Sparks and the parrot by the 
Kimball Graphic is explained by that 
paper as follows: 

A sailor roving in foreign seas chanced 
to go ashore, and with him perched 
upon his shoulder, his pet talking par- 
rot. In his wanderings and sight-seeing 
on shore the sailor dropped into a tittle 
temporary structure in which a juggler 
or magician was giving a performance. 
At the completion of every new trick by 
the magician the sailor would exclaim: 
“Wonder what he’Il do next!”’ the parrot 
in the mean time sitting a silent spec- 
tator of thescene. Finally the magician 
began producing some startling effects 
by the useof chemicals, and in so doing 
inadvertently produced a terrible explo-_ 
sion, which completely demolished the shell of the 
building, knocked the sailor end over end, and left 
but few feathers on his pet. As soon as the par- 
rot struck ferra firma he shook himself, and in a 
disgusted, squeaking voice, exclaimed: ‘‘Wonder 
what in h—1 he’!ll do next!’? There is many an 
innocent settler in Dakota to-day who stands in the 
parrot’s position. 
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MERRIAM PARK. 





A Popular and Beautiful Suburban Residence 
Town. 


The rapid growth of Merriam Park has been a 
source of constant surprise even to the citizens of the 
fast-growing cities of St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
whose record for recent development is unsu 
in the United States. The cause of this growth is 
entirely natural and has not been brought about by 
booming or any kind of extra exertion to bring the 
place into notice. Merriam Park lies exactly mid- 
way between the two cities, on the short line of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad, being only 
twelve minutes’ ride from the centre of either city. 
People having business in both cities find this the 
most convenient and least expensive place to live 
in, all things considered, the railroad fare being 
only seven and a half cents to either place. 

Merriam Park occupies what was known in early 
days as the Baker farm, formerly owned by Judge A. 
J. A. Baker. For many years it has been the prop- 
erty of Col. John L. Merriam, of St. Paul, in whose 
honor the place was named, and to whose enterprise 








and public spirit the two cities owe the development 
of this very attractive residence suburb, as well as 
the gift of a handsome park. Col. Merriam felt that 
there was a decided want for a healthful, well-planned 
residence suburb, equally convenient to St. Pauland 
Minneapolis. In 1883 he platted Merriam Park and 
secured the erection of a handsome passenger depot. 
Building began in the summer of that year; the 
growth was immediate and rapid and has progressed 
without interruption up to this time. The location 
was popular and lots were sold at cheap prices and 
on easy terms. The railway fare was fixed on the 
start at seven and a half cents to either city, this 
low rate applying only to citizens of Merriam Park 
and vicinity. All purchasers of lots were compelled 
to sign an agreement to build a house on their lot 
that season to cost at least $1,500 and to be com- 
pleted by the first of November of that year. This 
condition, always rigidly enforced, proved a guaran- 
tee to purchasers of continued improvement. At 
first it was the intention toenforce the condition only 
for the first year, but it proved so popular it was con- 
tinued until the present time. This prevented hold- 
ing lots for speculative purposes and secured com- 
pact, contiguous growth. Nearly all the purchasers 
who to build a $1,500 house, built a much 
better one, so that the average cost of dwellings has 
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been fully $3,000 each, and there are many really 
elegant residences costing from $5,000 to $10,000 
each. Nice houses meant nice people. 

Socially, Merriam Park is now one of the most 
favored localities in Minnesota. The residents are 
refined, intelligent people, owning their homes, and 
having well-established business relations in one or 
the other of the neighboring cities. To reach an 
equally good neighborhood in either city, where im- 
provements were of an equally good character, parties 
were compelled to go at least from thirty to forty 
minutes’ ride by street cars and then pay from $1,500 
to $3,000 for a small lot 40x140 or less. Sensible 
people soon discovered the superior advantages of a 
swift ride of twelve minutes to Merriam Park, in a 
warm car with comfortable seat, and also of the op- 
portunity to purchase large lots, 50x150, at a cost of 
abeut one-fifth of city prices; A good lot, with a 
comfortable house upon it, can be had at Merriam 
Park for about the cost of a bare lot in St. Paul or 
Minneapolis. 

Living in Merriam Park is by no means living in 
the country. People have all the advantages of city 
life. ‘They have churches, the best of public schools, 


under charge of the St. Paul Board of Education, 
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hotels, street lamps, graded streets and sidewalks, a 
public park of great natural beauty, which is to be 
further improved by the St. Paul Park Commission 
this season. They have also police protection and 
will soon have fire protection. A lot has been pur- 
chased for an engine house and apparatus will soon 
be provided. They can easily go to either Minneap- 
olis or St. Paul to theutres, concerts or evening par- 
ties and return at a reasonably early bed time. 

The legislature of 1885 passed an act prohibiting 
the licensing of saloons within a district of four 
miles, of which Merriam Park is thecentre. In this 
spot alone in Minnesota prohibition exists, and any 
one selling intoxicating liquors can be prosecuted, 
and for a repetition of the offense sentenced to im- 
prisonment, The same actof the legislature granted 
lower taxes in this the Seventh Ward of St. Paul than 
at any other point in either city, exempting this 
locality from taxes for funding or refunding the 
bonded debt of St. Paul on all authorized bonds, 
whether issued or not, up to and including those 
authorized by the last legislature. 

The Merriam Park enterprise was the first improve- 
ment midway between the twocities, and its success 
has started and stimulated nearly every other similar 
movement, and has been and is the chief cause of 
all the activity and wonderful development latterly 
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witnessed in midway property. It claims for itself 
that it is the most desirable of all midway property 
because it is so nearly so that Short Line trains start- 
ing at the same moment from St. Paul and Minneap- 
olis always meet at Merriam Park, as shown in the 
view accompanying this article, each arriving so 
nearly at the same moment that seldom does one 
train start before the.other stops. 

Heretofore therule requiring buildings to be erected 
on all lots sold has been adherred to, not only to 
stimulate improvements, but also to keep out specu- 
lation, thus keeping prices low, but the continual 
growth of Merriam Park is so well assured and the 
momentum attained so great as to be sure to carry it 
forward, that the owners have determined to sell lots 
without the building requirements. Special induce- 
ments, however, will still be offered to all who agree 
to build, but lots can be had without any conditions 
at low prices, indeed much lower than property fur- 
ther from the depot. 

The owners have recently platted a second addi- 
tion to Merriam Park, having improved it with 
growing shade trees planted a year ago in front of 
each lot, and now put this addition on the market 
at remarkably low prices and without conditions. 
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This property is sure to be popular on account of the 
large lots and short distance from the depot. The 
immediate vicinity of buildings and other improved 
ments is sure to increase the value of these lots, thus 
making them profitable for investment purposes. 
This is further assured by the fact that Marshall 
Avenue, which divides the two additions, running 
east and west, has been opened one hundred feet 
wide from Victoria Street west to the river, and will 
be ordered carried the entire distance this season by 
the Board of Public Works, as anassessment for such 
opening has been already ordered. This makes a 
stretch of three and a quarter miles from St. An- 
thony’s Hill to the river, and will form a magnificent 
boulevard. Without doubt the motor line to connect 
the two cities will traverse this thoroughfare, mak- 
ing property in the second addition to Merriam Park 
as valuable as that in the original plat of the park. 
The map accompanying this article shows the rela- 
tive position of the two additions. The prices are so 
low and the terms of payment so easy anyone who 
contemplates building a home for his family within 
the next two years, butis not yet ready to make the 
outlay, can easily secure and hold a lot until he is 
prepared to improve it. All desiring to make a profit- 
able investment will do well to call at once on the 
agent, Mr. J. P. Moore, who has managed and sold 
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all the lots at Merriam Park from the beginning, and 
will also have charge of the second addition. His 
office is in the Second National Bank building, St. 
Paul. All inquiries in person or by mail will receive 
prompt and cheerful attention. 


WILLIAM BR. MERRIAM. 





t 
Mr. William R. Merriam was born in Essex County, 


New York, in 1849; and is quite a young man for 
one who has held so many positions of responsi- 
bility. He came here as a boy with his father’s 
family in 1861, and was prepared for college, which 
he entered at an early age. Racine College, at 
Racine, Wis., 
was his alma 
mater, and the 
advantages of 
its curriculum, 
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and the inspiration of its picturesque situation were 
not lost and were never regretted. He graduated 
from this institution in 1870, and at once entered 
upon the lower rounds of the financial ladder which 
he has since climbed. He was first a clerk in the 
First National Bank, and afterwards cashier of the 
Merchants National, which position in 1880 was 
changed for that of vice president. In 1881 he was 
elected president, which office he now holds. He 
has been a member of the legislature and member of 
the Board of Education, but has not sought office. 
He is largely interested in various enterprises, rail- 
way and other, which are connected with the pros- 
perity of the city; and is a steady worker at the desk 
in his bank. He is quick in perception and prompt 
in action, sagacious, energetic, genial, and thoroughly 
well informed. He has done a good work in pro- 
moting business enterprises here, and has a long 
history, apparently, before him to add to the honor- 
able one already made. 
= 


BISHOP IRELAND 

The Rt. Rev.*John Ireland, D. D., was born Sept. 
11, 1838, at Burnochinch, Kilkenny 
County, Ireland. He came to this 
mM. Ix country with his parents in 1849, 
LPR ut and the family 
settled in Chi- 
cago, which was 
then a small 





town. His education was continued there at the 
school of “‘St. Mary’s of the Lake,” but in 1852 
his father and family came to St. Paul. A year 
later, as @ young student still, he went to Europe 
to complete his studies, and continued there many 
years, at both the ordinary and the theological 
schools. Coming to this city in 1861 he was or- 
dained a priest by Bishop Grace. The breaking 
out of the war, however, led him to accept the chap- 
laincy of the Fifth Minnesota Volunteers, in which 
service he remained for a year, when ill health 
obliged him to resign. On his return here he be- 
came pastor of the cathedral parish. On Feb. 12, 
1875, he was appointed by the sovereign pontiff, 
bishop of Marousa, in partibus infidelium, and vicar 
apostolic of Nebraska; but at the solicitation of 
Bishop Grace, this appointment was recalled, and 
he has since been made coadjutor to the See of St. 
Paul, and finally bishop. 

Bishop Ireland’s name is now well known every- 
where. Heisa hard worker, and spares no effort 
to benetit his people, by whom he is regarded with 
the greatest affection. He has also won rare compli- 
ments from those outside of hiscommunion, by whom 
he is also highly regarded. The historian of St. 
Paul says: ‘‘ His labors in the cause of temperance, 
which have been blessed with remarkable success, 
have gained him the gratitude of every good citizen. 
He is zealous in good works, is an impressive and 
eloquent preacher, and, having attained a rank but 
few prelates reach at his age, a career of extensive 
usefulness is yet before him.’’ 


WILLIAM DAWSON. 
Mr. Dawson came to St. Paul from Louisiana in 
1859. He took at once great interest in 
the town and considered it destined to 
be a great business centre and inland 
metropolis. To his faith in what was 











then the unknown future he has added 
abundant works. While his business 




















has been banking, ‘he has often stepped 
aside from private duties to serve the 
public in various official capacities. 
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Among the offices that he has held are 
county commissioner, alderman, presi- 
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dent of the Fort Snelling Bridge Com- 
mission, member of the Court House 
bs Commission, member of the State Board 
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governor of the opposite party, and 
twice mayor of the city. The trusts 
that have been, and are, imposed upon 
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him, show that his business sagacity is 
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of the first order. Of real estate in this 
locality he is perhaps one of the best 
judges to be found. Mr. Dawson, as 
we have said, always had a rosy faith 
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| concerning St. Paul’s destiny; and in 
riods of local and general depression 
in business he never for a moment lost 
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heart. His acts and opinions, and en- 
couragement were all given, and often 
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given, to cheer and uplift the timorous 
in times of trouble, and to help onward 
the progress and growth of our city. 
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Mr. Dawson engaged from the very 
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first in banking; and his firm for a con- 
siderable period was Dawson & Co. 
The institution he is president of now 
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is the State Bank of Minnesota, which, 
it would seem, is well housed in the 
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, Fourth streets. But the 
bank has now nearly com- 
pleted, for very eariy use, 
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one of the most noticeable 
buildings in the city. It 
is built of the beautiful 
Kasota stone with rough 
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marble, bearing, in the 
centre of the paved wall, 
/ the words ‘‘State Bank of 
Minnesota.’’? Intermedi- 
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give a pleasing variety to 
the surface. Everything 
in the interior is to be car- 
ried out in the same solid 
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and substantial manner. 
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This apparently fireproof 
and well-wrought build- 
ing stands on the corner of 
Sixth and Jackson streets 
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of the Hotel Ryan. We 
give a picture representing 
| it inthis issue. It will be 
| ready for occupancy, so we 
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THE leading feature of our May number will be a 
profusely illustrated article on Seattle, the largest 
town in Washington Territory. The engravings are 
from sketches by our own artist, Mr. Whiting, und 
the text is by the Hon. Beriah Brown. 
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THE NORTHWEST ON WHEELS.— THE NORTH- 
WEST MAGAZINE will get on wheels again some time 
in May for its annual trip to the Pacific Coast. Our 
business car will visit about fifty towns between St. 
Paul and Puget Sound, stopping a day or two in each 
place. The programme of the journey will be an- 
nounced in our May number. 
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THE settlers on Government lands in the West are 
gradually getting back the rights of wltich Emperor 
Sparks sought to deprive them by his ukases and 
pronunciamentos. TheSecretary of the Interior re- 
cently rendered a decision in the ex parte case of 
James Britten, of Devils Lake, Dak., reversing 
the decision of the Commissioner General of the 
Land Office, Nov. 12, 1885, which held that 
as under section 2261, Revised Statutes, a per- 
son was entitled to but one pre-emption right he 
could not after perfecting one pre-emption right, be 
permitted to commute a homestead entry into a cash 
entry under section 2301 of the Revised Statutes, as 
this would be equivalent to a second use of the same 
right. Settlers can now commute their homestead 
claims if they wish, just as they did before 
Sparks tried to upset the old laws and rulings, 
whether they have already entered pre-emption claims 
or not. ; 





THE Minneapolis & St. Louis, which is one of the 
most active and enterprising of our Minnesota rail- 
roads, has begun to seek a lake outlet at Duluth, 
recognizing the importance of the commercial move- 








ment now tending strongly in ‘that direction. Du- 
luth is becoming more and more a funnel into which 
is poured the great wheat crops of the Northwest, 
and all railroad companies having lines traversing 
wheat-growing districts recognize the importance 
of getting there over their own tracks. The 
project of the Minneapolis & St. Louis, as cur- 
rently reported, is to build up the Mississippi on its 
west bank to Anoka, and thence in a pretty direct 
line to the head of Lake Superior. 





THE project for a railroad from Spokane Falls to 
the Palouse country, in Washington Territory, has 
been adopted by the Northern Pacific board of direc- 
tors and the road will be built this season. It leaves 
the main line of the Northern Pacific at Marshall, 
seven miles wist of Spokane Falls. The ultimate 
southern terminus has not yet been determined. 
About forty-six miles will be built this year. 
reported that the banking house of August Belmont 
are to take, at eighty-five, bonds suffi ient to build 
the road, and that the entire stock will be owned by 


.the Northern Pacific Company. 
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PUGET SOUND SHIPPING. 








The last quarterly report of the chief of the bu- 
reau of statistics of the treasury department con- 
tains a tabular statement, by customs districts, of the 
number and tunnage of American vessels in the for- 
eign trade which entered into and cleared from the 
ports of* the United States during the three months 


ending Sept. 30,1885, The four leading ports figure 
as follows: 
ENTERED. 

Ports. No. Vessels. Tons, 
IEE sccntnscnasdsntgenscnatnsesas asieiscioeinsévetet ae 251,975 
Puget Sound............... csccccsesscsssres -scccsserrsccecees 224 123,718 

IU 54 sn cndssvocsconesss cecciscenbesisosscscesicccedabesabuotess 179 84,142 
San Francis0d. ......00....corcesccccsececcvscccsessoses sccveree 208 110,117 
CLEARED. 

Ports. No. Vessels. Tons. 





193,692 
Puget Sound.. 32 116,334 
Boston .....+00 spdudatencagesdieacegicch: Sixcleebcoummmedimesagant 158 75,002 
Gare PramGlB0O ...cvecccocescoccesssesnccccscescescesescs keceeses 87 85,229 





This is a statement that will astonish even well- 
informed people, as well as the multitudes who look 
upon the Puget Sound country as a sort of wilder- 
ness Ultima Thule. It appears that the entries and 
clearances of American vessels in the foreign trade 
in the Sound collection district were for the quarter 
named next in number to those at New York. These 
vessels were mainly engaged in the lumber trade. 
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THE COOKE CITY MINES. 








Mr. Thomas Shiels, of Cooke City, Mont., in- 
forms THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE that the mining 
interests of that place are becoming quite prosperous. 
The Great Republic Mining Company is running a 
smelter and producing from four and a half to five 
tons of bullion per day, worth eight hundred dol- 
lars per ton. The smelter consumes daily thirty- 
seven tons of flux and coke. The coke costs forty- 
one dollars per ton delivered at the smelter. It is 
wagoned from Cinnabar, on the’ National Park 
branch of the Northern Pacific Railroad, a distance 
of sixty miles. Stock of the Great Republic is mainly 
owned in Boston. Gassert, Black & Co. are taking 
ore out of the Shoo Fly and intend to begin smelting 
this spring. 

Mr. Shiels says that there is a1 immense amount of 
ore insight in the vicinity of Cooke City and if cheap 
transportation could be obtained, the camp would 
become one of the greatest mining centres in the 
world. The hills are fairly bristling with ore, which 
could be mined at a very good profit, if coke could be 
obtained at a reasonable price for smelting it. .- 

In case Congress passes the bill now pending, grant- 
ing the right of way across the northwestern corner 
of the National Park, for the extension of the rail- 
way from Cinnabar, Cooke City, it is confidently be- 
lieved, will become a second Leadville in two years. 
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FAVOR ANNEXATION TO MONTANA. 





The citizens of the Coeur d’ Alene mining district, in 
Northern Idaho, have held a mass meeting and dis- 
cussed the question of the future pol.tical relations 
of that portion of the Territory, in view of the prop- 
osition now pending in Congress to annex it to Wash- 
ington. The meeting was unanimous in favor of 
separating from Idaho, but out of five hundred per- 
sons present only twenty-two favored union with 
Washington. The others all desired annexation to 
Montana. A committee was appointed, which has 
prepared an address to the people of Montana, seek- 
ing to interest them in favor of this new annexation 
movement. The principal objection urged in the 
meeting to a union with Washington was, that Wash- 
ington is an agricultural community and could not 
therefore be depended upon for legislation favorable 
to mining interests. The Hon. W. H. Claggett, who 


| was a former delegate to Congress from Montana, and 


is now a leading lawyer in the Cceur d’Alene coun- 
try, has written a letter to W. E. Cullen, of Helena, 
in relation to this meeting. Mr. Cleggett says in his 
letter: 

““We love granger legislation—in some other 
country —and we are not enamored with female 


| suffrage, nor people who will permit or tolerate it. 


| seventh parallel. 





We propose to cut the Panhandle off on the forty- 
All below that ought to go to 
Washington. The people there want it and the 
Snake River is their route to market. North of that 
parallel we go where we belong, — to you. If we can 
make it go (and we can if the people, press and pub- 
lic men of Montana will stand in with us) we will 
bring you not quite 7,000 square miles of territory; 
6,000 people; what I honestly believe is the rich- 
est mining region in the world; a climate where the 
weather cock seldom bobs down to zero; and there is, 
I am sorry to add, about two hundred Democratic 


| Majority. ’’ 








Probably a leading motive in the strong feeling ex- 
hibited by the Coeur d’Alene people in favor of an- 
nexation to Montana, lies in the fact that most of 
them are old Montana miners, whose affection natur- 
ally goes out to their former home. We think they 
are wrong in their views of Washington. It is true 
that Washington is very largely an agricultural re- 
gion, but it has important mining interests, which 
its citizens will always be anxious to sustain and de- 
velop. The Colville Valley promises to be one of 
the most promising mining camps in the West. The 
Upper Columbia Valley, above and below the 
mouth of the Colville, has also great stores of unde- 
veloped silver ores. When there is in the Peshastin 
mining district, between the Yakima and Wenachie 
valleys, some productive placer mines, and numer- 
ous veins of gold, silver and copper ores, which will 
be sure to be developed at an early day, now that 
the railway has progressed as far as Ellensburg, which 
is within sight of the slopes of the mountains, where 
the mineral is found. With such mining wealth yet 
to be developed, it is highly improbable that the 
legislature of Washington will ever pass laws in any 
way hostile to mining interests. 

The Cceur d’ Alene district is separated from Mon- 


| tana by the lofty range of the Bitter Root Mountains, 





which forms a great natural boundary. All the 
streamsin the district run westward into Washington. 
The channels of trade naturally flow into the valleys 
of these streams, and when a railway is built, as one 
will be this year or next, it will come from Washing- 
ton. It seems to us quite plain that the true interests 
of the district Iie in the direction of a union with 
Washington and not with Montana. In the determ- 
ination of a question of so much importance, the 
prejudice of the Coeur d’ Alene miners against woman 
suffrage or their preference for Montana because of 
their former residence there ought not to count for 
much. There have been enough mistakes made already 
in the carving out of our Western Territories and the 
thing for Congress to do is to remedy as far as pos- 
sible and not to make them worse. All of Idaho, 
north of Salmon River Mountains and west of the 
Bitter Root, should have been allowed to remain a 
part of Washington when Idaho was set off. 
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[For The Northwest Magazine.| 
IN A BATEAU. 


Down the North Fork of the Cceur d’ Alene 
River. 


The spring of 1884 found us in the Coeur d’ Alene 
mines. The object of our mission having been accom- 
plished, after a month’s sojourn at Eagle City, as 

_the metropolis of the camp was called, and a more 
heterogeneous collection of miserable huts was never 
before dubbed with the dignified title of city. 

We had gone in over the ‘‘range’’ early in March, 
having a fairly good trail over the fifteen feet of 
snow that covered the mountains. But now the 
first week in April, owing to the melting of the snow, 
escape in that way, if not impossible to the hardy 
mountaineer, was at least beyond the powers of 
‘*pilgrims”’ like ourselves. The only other means 
of escape from a life that each day became more in- 
tolerable was by boat down the North Fork of the 
Cceur d’ Alene River, a wild mountain torrent in mid- 
summer, now swollen by the fast melting snow in 
tLe mountains, was a seething deluge of irresistible 
waters, rushing madly down a narrow canyon, whose 
walls of eternal granite towered above, five hun- 
dred, a thousand, and in places fifteen hundred feet. 
To embark on these wild waters in a frail boat 
seemed like madness. 

Earlier in the season it is true that the hardy 
and skillful Canadian voyageurs had made several 
successful voyages up the North Fork with bateaux, 
bringing provisions to the camp, cordeling the entire 
trip, and consuming two and three weeks in making 
a distance of only forty miles. Now, however, the 
owners of the two or three boats that lay at the land- 
ing at the mouth of Eagle Creek, a mile below camp, 
were preparing to return, and as nomore boats could 
be expected for many weeks, we had our choice to 
risk our lives on the wild waters or remain in this 
vile camp, with its viler denizens, and contine to de- 
file our stomachs and poison our bodies with decayed 
beef, musty bacon and beans, to say nothing of ver- 
min and other horrors ad nauseam. 

Capt. Jack, the chief of the craft upon which we 
engaged passage to Kingston (the head of steam 
navigation on the Coeur d’ Alene) or to the bottom 
of the North Fork,— with the chances decidedly in 
favor of the latter,—while doubtless a good boatman, 
had, like the majority of mankind, a love of lucre. 
Ordinarily it might have been called prudence, or, 
vulgarily, ‘‘an eye to the main chance.’”’ At any 
rate, when the party assembled at the boat landing 
on the morning fixed for the embarkation, it was 
found, to our great dismay, that the number who had 
paid passage on that particular boat exceeded, if 
not her capacity, at least loaded her to the water’s 
edge. Ordinarily this would have been a misfortune, 
but under such perilous circumstances it was a calam- 
ity indeed. To add to our mortification the other 
boats had departed at an early hour nearly empty. 
What should we do? We had passed rather a sleep- 
less night,— something, we presume, like that of a 
condemned criminal the night preceding his execution, 
— speculating on our chances of surviving the cap- 


sizing of the boat, and regretting our misspent youth 
in that we had not learned to swim. Nearly every 
one with whom we had talked of ourintended voyage 
cheerfully volunteered the information that the boat 
would undoubtedly capsize. Still we were faintly 
cheered by the intelligence that the most expert 
swimmer had little chance of surviving the wreck of 
his boat in the North Fork. If loss of sleep made 
our eyelids heavy, they were not heavier than our 
hearts. Yet with it all no one offered to remain. 
No, perilous as was the prospect, no one seemed will- 
ing to again face the horrors of another month’s so- 
journ in the ‘‘city.”’ 

Silently each man took his place in the little craft 
and deposited his ‘‘ grip,’? and as he did so deeper 
sank the boat, until when all were aboard, making 
eight souls including the crew, and about one thou- 
sand pounds of baggage, the chances of our ever 
reaching Kingston in that boat seemed to have faded 
entirely from the realm of possibilities. Even the 
craven-hearted Capt. Jack seemed to realize that 
the consequences of his sins were about to overtake 
him. The little crowd that had followed down to 





see us off warned the captain that he would find his 
craft unmanageable with suchaload. Turning to us 
as we sat each resolutely in his seat, and finding if 
not determination at least resignation in every face, 
he, without a word, sprang lightly into the boat, and 
fixing his pike firmly into the bank, shot the boat 
out into the middle of the stream.” For a moment, I 
think, each held his breath as the little boat rose 
and fell on the waves as she dashed forward on her 
dangerous career down the stream. Ten minutes 
passed without a word being spoken; each one 
seemed wrapped in his own thoughts. For ourselves 
the one thought that kept obtruding itself so persist- 
ently and unpleasantly was not the fear of death 
nor the manner of it, but what brought us here. 
Why were we facing deathin this way? How in- 
glorious to terminate a heretofore useful life, to close a 
successful professional career in such a way. 
Thoughts such as these made us angry with our- 
selves. How often had we speculated on the man- 
ner of our departure from this world,—and what 
contemplative person has not,— and now it seemed 
so much like suicide on the one hand and on the 
other we were the victims of a low fellow’s avarice. 

But let not our readers think that we had lost all 
hope; not at all; whatever our shortcomings and 
faults cowardice formed no part of our character. 
If we were to perish on the bosom of, or in the dark 
waters of, this wild mountain stream, we would not 
go down without a struggle, nor surrender without 
a fight. Meanwhile our gallant little bark — for 
such it proved —kept on her way. There was no 
doubt of the skill of Capt. Jack, who had spent 
years boating on the St. Lawrence, but at best all 
that the mostskillful could do was to keep his craft 
in mid-stream, and avoid the floating logs and trees 
that were being constantly washed in by the fast 
rising waters. We have said there were six of us 
besides the boatmen. Of these only one deserves a 
passing notice. The exception was Col. H’, a vet- 
eran newspaper correspondent, a man not unknown 
to fame, having commanded a regiment in the Army 
of the Potomac, and as a consequence of having been 
the hero of a brilliant charge made during the last 
days of the Confederacy, he was now incumbered 
with an artificial leg. As might be supposed, it 
was a great pleasure to us to have the company of so 
intelligent a gentleman, under such unpropitious 
circumstances, and as the colonel sat facing us we 
were entertained watching the play of his mobile 
features; keenly alive to our danger and anxious as 
he was his witty remarks and irrepressible good 
humor did much to dispel the gloom that had set- 
tled over all. 

Fraught with danger as was each moment, yet we 
sought forgetfulness in ‘‘looking up,’’ and even en- 
joyed the grandly beautiful scenery. Shut in be- 
tween perpendicular walls of granite so narrow, dark 
and high that at times the stars came out overhead, 
we would anon emerge into a beautiful sunshine, 
where the mountains sloped in gentle undulations 
and with gracetul outlines touched the fleecy clouds 
above. Perhaps the most striking feature, and in 
one sense disagreeable, was the decided downWard 
pitch of thestream. We were constantly and un- 
mistakably going down, down, and oftentimes, owing 
to the sharp curves in the course of the stream, ap- 
parently running dead against the great, frowning 
granite wall of the canyon. And here was where 
our boatman showed his greatest skill in bringing 
his boat up on a short curveand shooting down the 
narrow channel, free from all danger, when the pre- 
ceding moment we were being driven with resist- 
less force against the beetling rocks. To do this re- 
quired great experience, physical force, a quick eye, 
and a clear brain. The curves were unpleasantly nu- 
merous during the earlier part of our journey. On, on 
we dashed, and ever the same downward pitch that 
caused a feeling that only alittle while and we would 
emerge intoa pondof smooth, level water, a level 
sheet of water that we were destined to see only 
after long hours of weary suspense. 

At 1:30 o’clock P. M., after having been nearly 
three hours afloat, we arrived at the “‘little jam,”’ 
a@ mass of drift so designated in contradistinc- 
tion of a larger obstruction of the same character 
lower down. Here new perils awaited us. Thejam 
was at a point where the canyon emerged into a low 
bottom, some one hundred yards wide, in consequence 
of which large quantities of drift had lodged; but 
now, owing to the freshet, the low bottom land was 
fast being submerged. At ordinary stages the boat- 
men were compelled to make a portage here, but 
our men hoped landing and letting us make our way 
over the jam on foot, to so lighten the boat as to float 
her with our baggage over the obstruction. Having no 
choice but to obey, we out upon this chaotic mass of 
treacherous and slippery logs; and here began, with- 
out doubt, one of the most perilous and trying or- 
deals of a not uneventful life. Finding it impossi- 
ble to make our way down the stream over the drift 
of logs, we made inland, reaching which new perils 
awaited us. 

The low bottom was overflown, and the water 








had washed great channels through the ten feet of 
snow that covered it, and our only chance to reach 
the boat was to thread our way through this labyrinth 
of streams, walking on the top of the rotten crust un- 
dermined with water, and in many places crawling 
breathlessly over a natural snow bridge, being simply 
what was left of a snowbank undermined by water. 
Anon we walked over brawling torrents on old, slip- 
pery logs, with the realization that a misstep would 
precipitate us beyond hope of relief into the whirlpool 
below. But even here we had something to be thank- 
ful for. Wehad always felt that nature had been 
unkind to place the limit of our avoirdupois at less 
than a hundred and eighty pounds, but as two of 
the party weighed that much or more, their suffer- 
ing increased in proportion to their weight. 

At last we reached the boat, and found that she 
had weathered the jam, carrying our gallant but 
maimed colonel, and hearty were the congratulations 
on both sides. Again began the descent, and after 
two hours’ run, without further adventure, we 
reached the “‘big jam.’’ 

Here we found a couple of prospectors encamped, 
who assisted the boatmen in making the portage, 
which proved less formidable than we had feared. 
In one hour we were again afloat. Somehow we 
had gotten the idea that the worst was over, and 
ventured the suggestion, which brought a chorus of 
negatives and a characteristic French shrug of the 
shoulders of Jack. 

We have referred above to the floating logs and 
trees, and as each tributary brought its freight of 
drift, it now required constant dodging to keep from 
going to pieces in their midst and this was accom- 
plished by the dexterity of the men in using their 
poles, turning, not the logs, but the boat aside. 

But an unforeseen obstacle, and the worst of all, 
awaited us. We had counted, not on a successful 
voyage, but had felt from the first that to reach the 
end of our voyage without catastrophe was possible 
but not reasonably probable. And now we must 
relate an incident the mere recollection of which 
at this long interval makes us thrill with emotion 
as we think of those appalling moments, and a glad 
feeling of thankfulness comes over us as we realize 
that we were spared the consequences of total disas- 
ter at that time. 

Shortly after leaving the ‘‘ big jam,’’ we encoun- 
tered some very bad river. While the water was 
quite as rapid as above we encountered new obstacles 
in the way of snags, to avoid which often compelled 
us to leave the main channel,—a feat difficult to 
perform. Ata point where the stream made a sud- 
den bend and was quite narrow, a tall pine had fall- 
en directly across it, and, unfortunately, the main 
current set to that side. Between the top of the 
tree and the opposite bank was an ample passage, 
and to this end the captain and his assistant bent all 
their energies, turning the boat necessarily broad- 
side to the current; and now occurred what we most 
dreaded. Instead of obeying the impulse forward as 
we had hoped, she drifted helplessly down the main 
current, striking the body of the tree with such 
fearful force that we expected her to instantly fill, 
not daring to hope that her frail timbers had with- 
stood the shock. But in less time than it takes to 
pen these lines, the water, which poured over the 
log with fearful force, lifted us up in some unaccount- 
able way, and left us lodged and rocking on the 
trunk of the tree parallel to it and broadside to the 
stream. 

Those who have stood face to face with death can 


’ realize the awful moments that followed. As the little 


boat lay balancing on the tree, which trembled with 
the mighty force that beat against it, what a help- 
less, hopeless little band we were. For some mo- 
ments we sat still and speechless. Every face told 
but too plainly the realization of our terrible situa- 
tion. No avenue of escape seemed to open to us,— 
nay, all were closed against us. To move the boat 
to either side yas sure to capsize it, and too well we 
realized that meant certain death. The most ex- 
pert swimmer could not survive a moment in 
the vortex beneath. Captain Jack, whose pres- 
ence of mind never deserted him, saw one poor 
chance of escape. ‘‘One chance in a thousand,’’ as 
the surgeons told poor lamented Garfield; and like 
him we took that chance, but with better suc- 
cess, thank God. Stepping carefully from his posi- 
tion at the stern onto the log, sustaining himself by 
holding to the boat, he managed by almost superhu- 
man efforts to push the boat forward inch by inch. 
This was possible owing to two fortunate circum- 
stances ; first, the tree was limbless, and second, the 
natural taper of the log, besides being old and 
denuded of its bark, was greatly in our favor. In 
doing this great care was necessary to prevent a lat- 
eral movement which would be fatal. At first it 
seemed impossible to ever get afloat in that way, but 
after a half hour, during which we managed to main- 
tain our equilibrium, sufficient progress had been 
made to enable the bowsman to undertake one of the 
most daring feats we ever saw accomplished. The dis- 
tance to the shore from the end of the log was about 
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twelve feet, and the shore was three or four feet 
under water, and only the tops of the brushwood 
growing there visible. Taking a line loosely coiled, 
the young fellow sprang from the end of the log and 
succeeded in grasping some willows that hung from 
the bank, and despite the current that almost pulled 
his arms from their sockets, got ashore with the line 
in four feet of water. The danger was now by no 
means past, but here was a tangible connection be- 
tween us and the main land, and quickly every 
breast lightened with hope. The combined efforts 
of the man ashore with his rope and the captain at 
the rear soon carried us sufficiently near to enable 
two of our younger men to get ashore, and their 
combined efforts soon set us afloat, and in two hours 





the twenty miles that lay between us and Kingston | 


was accomplished without further accident. As the 
little bateau rounded to the landing at the village, 
the entire population turned out to welcome us, as 
the boatmen who had preceded us had reported, as 
they supposed, the utter impossibility of our ever 
reaching the end of our journey alive; in fact one 
of their boats had been knocked to pieces on the 
very tree that came so near proving fatal to our- 
selves, and its single occupant merely saved by a 
timely rope from the other. Is there ‘‘a power that 
shapes our ends, rough-hew them as we will?’’ We 
know not. But thus ended in safety and thankful- 
ness our perilous and never-to-be-repeated voyage 
down the North Fork of the Cour d’Alene in a 
bateau. Scott DAVIDSON. 


~~ 
> 


FROM ALASKA MINES. 








Under date of January 21st, Mr. John J. Healey, 
ex-sheriff of Choteau County, Montana, writes the 
Choteau Calumet from Juneau, Alaska, a letter, 
from which we extract as follows: 

‘“*Two miles from here is the largest mine in the 


world. The ledge is cut by an adit 400 feet between | 


the walls. The works consist of 120 stamps, with 
forty-eight Frue Vaners for concentrating the sul- 
phurets. The ore is low grade, but it can be mined 
and milled for about one dollar and fifty cents per 
ton. The Indians and Chinamen are principally em- 
ployed, as white miners are not to be had, and will 
only work long enough to get a prospecting stake. 
The climate is grand. 

‘* What prospecting has been done is along the 
coast; but there will be many outfits for the Yukon 
next season, as I understand there has been good 
float gold prospects found on Stewart River, a tribu- 
tary of the Yukon. There are nine men wintering 
there, and every one here has confidence in the future 
of the great valley of the Yukon. 

‘*My advice to Montanians— that is, to those who 
have homes and business —is to remain where you 
are. To those who are hardy, young, and 
of some means, wanting a new field for adventure, 
and possibly profit, I would say come. 

‘Buffalo coats are not wanted here, and Montan- 
ians will be surprised at the change of climate. You 
can buy @ twenty-pound salmon here for ten cents, 
and a deer for one dollar to two dollars and fifty 
cents. Flour is seven dollars per barrel. So you see 
living is cheap. Freight from Portland here is 
twelve dollars per ton, 1,000 to 1,500 miles. 





ANOTHER MONTANA RAILROAD PROS- 
PECT. 





Last Saturday, in Missoula, a company with a 
capital of $1,000,000, under the name of the Mon- 
tana & Idaho Railroad Company, was organized 
with the following list of incorporators: 

8. T. Hauser, A. B. Hammond, C. P. Higgins, W. 
J. McCormick, Ferd. Kennett, F. H. Woody, Wm. 
—— F. L. Worden, W. C. Murphy and G. A. 

olf. 

The committee appointed at the first meeting re- 
ported in favor of building the road from Missoula 
to Salmon City, Idaho, via Bitter Root and Nez 
Perce Fork, with branches through the Big Hole 
country to a junction with the Utah & Northern in 
Beaverhead County, and up the Lou Lou to a junc- 
tion with the Oregon Short Line at Moscow, Idaho. 

Articles of incorporation were framed and adopted 
and the following were elected trustees for the first 
three months: S. T. Hauser, A. B. Hammond, F. 
L. Worden, W. J. McCormick and G. A. Wolf. 

The stock books of the company will soon be 
opened and steps taken to secure the right of way for 
the road and have thenecessary surveys made.— Hele- 
na Herald, Mar. 5th. 


The best on earth’’ can truly be said of Griggs’ 
Glycerine salve—a speedy cure for cuts, bruises, 
scalds, burns, sores, piles, tetter, and all skin erup- 
tions. Try this wonder healer. 25 cents. Guaran- 








Wants to Go on a Stock Ranch. 


SoMERVILLE, Mass., Feb. 13, 1886. 
To the Editor of The Northwest Magazine: 


I wish to go to Montana, Wyoming or Washing- 
ton to engage in the cattle or sheep business, as herder 
or cowboy with view to working up. Can you put 
me in way of correspondence with cattlemen, or do 
you know of any chance, and what are the wages? 
I am a practical man, brought up on a New England 
farm, thirty-five years old, no bad habits, and not 
afraid of hard work. Money I havenone. I failed 
four years since in business, through a dishonest 


| partner, and have ever since been trying hard to get 





on my feet, but it is next to impossible to do it here, 
everything is so crowded. + 

Please give me what advice you can, and if you 
don’t know of any chance for me at this time, would 
it be advisable for me to go out and take the chances 
to find employment? if so, at what particular spot 
would you locate? 

I have a wife and child, boy, twelve yearsold. I 
thought of leaving them here until I got settled. 
Any information you may give will be truly and 
gratefully received. 

W. H. LEONARD. 


We would not advise you to goon a ranch as a 
cowboy, leaving your family behind. It is a tough 
business, better fitted for young men. The placefor 
a married man is with his family. Can’t you manage 
to get out to Dakota, taking your wife and child 
along? There you could homestead land, and work 
for others till able to till your own farm. 





Concerning the Alaska Mines, 


Viroqua, Wis., Feb. 17, 1886. 
To the Editor of The Northwest Magazine: 


If I may be allowed to trespass on your valuable 
time, I would ask that you would kindly inform me 
personally in regard to recent rumors concerning the 
discovery of mineral depusits in Alaska. Is there 
any foundation for such reports, and if so, of what 
nature are the deposits, and in what section are they 
located ? And may I ask if the prospects are such as 
would warrant the undertaking of a party of young 
men going there with the view of mining, not having 
had any experience in that kind of work hitherto, 
but willing and able to work and ‘‘ rough it?”’ 

When would be a good time to start and probable 
expense of reaching there? If you will kindly an- 
swer the foregoing questions, and as much more in- 
formation as you can give, or refer me to some liable 
source for the same, you will confer a great favor 
upon several young men of this section. 

B. F. WALKER. 


There is considerable placer gold in Alaskaand one 
quartz mine is being worked. Not enough is known 
as to the placers to warrant you and your friends in 
going there. You might be disappointed and find 
yourselves destitute in a wilderness country. If you 
want to turn miners, better go to the Coeur d’ Alene 
region in Idaho or the new Colville district in Wash- 


ington. 





A Young Man’s Question. 


New York City, March 10, 1886. 
114 East Eleventh Street. 


To the Editor of The Northwest Magazine: 


Sir: I am a young man, aged twenty, without 
friends or relatives in America and am at present em- 
ployed as clerk in a dry goods store, at a very scanty 

. Ihave no prospects of promotion here, and 
under the circumstances think I would do better 
West. 

Would you kindly inform me through the medium 
of your paper for April, what State offers the best 
advantages to a person situated asI am. I saw an 
article in your paper advising young men who go 


West to obtain the best information about where 





they go, and this letter is the result of such advice. 
H. iL. &. 


Go either to Dakota or Washington Territory. 
You cannot fail to prosper in any growing town 
the Northwest. If you are willing to take hold reso- 
lutely of any honest work you will not long be idle, 
and when once a start is made the rest is compara- 
tively easy. You will go ahead withthe momentum 
of the busy, progressive community around you. 





Wants to Start a Milk Ranch, 
HAMPTON FALLS, N. H., Feb. 16, 1886. 
To the Editor of The Northwest Magazine : 


I want to go into stock raising ina small way. I 
want to have one or two sections of land, milk the 
cows and sell the milk in some city, carrying the 
milk by a small, quick motion steamer. Must be in 
a climate where the ice does not close the river up. 
Would take the land some distance from city if it 
could be got very near where you would direct me to 
go. I would like to go to the vicinity of Tacoma, if 
cleared land can be had. 

W. H. BATCHELDER. 

Some location on the Columbia River near Port- 
land, Ore., would best fill your requirements. 
Cleared land near Tacoma is too valuable for stock- 
raising. Most of the Puget Sound country is 
heavily timbered, but cattle get a living in the 
woods. 





The Tongue River Country. 
CookE City, Mont., March 9, 1886. 
To the Editor of The Northwest Magazine : 


You would confer a great favor on some of your 
subscribers to publish a general account of the settle- 
ments of Tongue River and Little Horn valleys, 
Montana, and the present chances for settlement by 
small colonies; also a statement as to climate, water 
supply, depth of snow, length of winter, amount of 
rain during summer season, etc., and oblige 

H. GASSERT. 

We have not the information at hand to enable us 
to give such definite information as you wish. Per- 
haps some one of the settlers will do you and us the 
favor to write for publication in THE NorTHWEST 
MAGAZINE a careful and accurate description of 
those valleys. We believe them to be well adapted 
for small farming in connection with stock raising. 





The Brewer Decision. 
PITTSBURGH, PENN., March 15, 1886. 
To the Editor of The Northwest Magazine: 


Would you please publish the decision of Judge 
Brewer lately rendered in the land suit between the 
Northern Pacific and Manitoba Railway companies, 
or, if too lengthy, then a synopsis of it in your next 
number, so that stockholders or others interested can 
form their own conclusions of the ultimate probable 
outcome in case it goes to the supreme court. 

. N. Mcw. 

The decision is too long for usto publish. It shows 
conclusively, as we think, that the Northern Pacific 
grant antedated that to the St. Paul & Pacific Com- 
pany, which was the predecessor of the Manitoba. 
See paragraph on editorial page. 





Opening Wanted for a Dentist. 
NEw YORK, Feb. 28, 1886. 
To the Ediior of The Northwest Magazine: 


Will you please be kind enough to insert a few 
lines in your ‘* Letter Box.’”’ I would like to hear 
of some town along the Northern Pacific Railroad 
where there is no dentist. Any of your readers 
knowing of such a town, please to write and state 
how many inhabitants in the town. 


. Dr. J. A. SmirH, 


243 Second Street, 
New York City. 
One Cent Invested 


in a postal card on which to send your address to 
Hallett & Co., Portland, Maine, will, by return mail, 
bring you, free, full particulars about work that both 
sexes, of all ages, can do, and live at home, earning 
thereby from $5 to $25 per day and upwards. Some 
have earned over $50 in asingle day. Capital not 
required; you are started free. 





Do as you please when you please to do right; and 
you will always do the proper thing in taking Bige- 
low’s Positive Cure for coughs, colds and all throat 
and lung troubles. Pleasant to take, and cure 
speedy. 50 cents and $1. 

















THERE are large areas of pine lands in Alabama, 


Georgia, Mississippi and Louisiana still belonging | 
to the Government, and for sale at one dollar and | 


twenty-five cents an acre. Lumbermen from the 
North, foreseeing the time when the pineries of 
Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota will be ex- 
hausted, are buying large tracts of this land. 


ARRANGEMENTS will] probably be made for sending 
the entire Washington exhibit to the Minneapolis ex- 
hibition. Emigration Agent Groat, of the Northern 
Pacific, is going to store it until the Minneapolis ex- 
hibition is ready to receive it. Next year Mr. Meeker 
proposes to send it to the American exhibition in 
London. 


ALASKA had a little corner at New Orleans in 


which was shown seal skins, fish, grains, coal, | 


precious metals and cranberries. The progress of 
this digiant region is very slow, but its resources 
are unquestionably sufficient to support a considera- 
ble population. When the newer Northwest is well 
settled, Alaska’s turn will come to attract popula- 
tion. . 





ONLY a portion of the large and comprehensive dis- 
play made by Dakota at the New Orleans Cotton 
Centennial last year was to be seen at the so-called 
Three America’s Show last winter, and there was no 
commissioner to take charge of what remained. 


Montana, Idaho and Oregon were represented offici- | 


ally as well as Washington. Idaho returned her ad- 
mirable little exhibit. Montana’s department was 
rich in minerals, but had little to show for the farm- 
ing, grazing and lumbering interests in the Terri- 
tory. 


In the Oregon department I found Commissioner 
Allen, who has devoted himself unremittingly to 
making known the resources of his State. The dis- 
play was not large but was good and well arranged. 
It comprised good samples of such well-known pro- 
ductions as grains, fruits and lumber, and good 


samples, too, of such little known resources for enter- 
prise as the Jackson County marble, the granite 
and mill burr from Linn County, hematite and mag- 
netic iron ores, and beautiful furniture woods, such 
as the wavy maple, the myrtle and manzanita, and 
the mountain mahogany. The Portland school ex- 
hibit attracted much attention. 





TRAVELING through Southern Alabama I noticed 
the great growth of the lumber industry since I last 
visited that section ten years ago. In Mobile lumber 
has supplanted cotton as the chief article of com- 
merce. I saw British, Swedish and Norwegian 
ships lying at her wharves loading with yellow 
pine for West Indian ports. The railroads are tak- 
ing the cotton northwards which used to come down 
the rivers of Alabama to Mobile, and that city was 
threatened with a lingering death, when the lumber 
industry sprang up in time to save her. With lum- 
ber in the south, and the great iron and coal indus- 


tiies that centre at Birmingham in the north, Ala- 
bama is becoming a sort of Southern Pennsylvania. 


On the railroad between New Orleans and Mobile’ 


I met an interesting old gentleman, who had a dairy 
farm at Ocean Springs, Miss., and sells twenty-four 
quarts of cream every day in New Orleans at one 
dollar per quart. His name is W. R. Stuart. He 
told me that he is probably the only man who ever 
had yellow fever in Minneapolis. Fleeing from the 
pestilence in New Orleans in 1868, he was taken ill 
on his arrival in Minneapolis, but concealed the na- 
ture of his disease from everyone excépt his wife 


and danghter, who administered the old Creole 
treatment of castor oil and sweating teas. In ten 
days he was convalescent. He lived at a boarding 
house kept by Mrs. Thomas. A brother of the late 
Gen. Hancock was especially kind to him during his 
convalescence. 
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THAT venerable pile of lime stone known as the 
Winslow House, in Minneapolis, is being demolished 
clear to the ground for the site of the coming Indus- 
trial Exhibition. This historic structure, if-anything 
can be called historic in a country so new as Minne- 
sota, has witnessed pretty much the whole growth 
of the beautiful city by the Falls of St. Anthony. 


| When it was erected, Minneapolis was a small village 


on the right bank of the river, the principal settle- 


ment at the falls being known as St. Anthony, and 
consisting of that portion of the present city lying on 
the leit bank. Between these two struggling vil- 
lages there was for a time a bitter rivalry. The 
Winslow used to be a great resort for Southern 
tourists during the warm season, who were attracted 
there by the view of the falls, bracing air and gen- 
eral wildness of the surrounding country. 





WHILE visiting a sugar plantation on the lower 
coast in Louisiana last February I came upon acuri- 
ous memento of the civil war. In an old ledger, 
which served as a sort of daily record of the work of 
the plantation, appears, under date of June 13, 1861, 


the following entry by the plantation overseer: 

This day is set apart, by President Davis, for fasting and 
prayer, owing to the deplorable condition our Southern country 
isin. My prayer sincerely to God is that every black Republi- 
can in the whole combined world, either man, woman or child, 
that is opposed to negro slavery, as he exists in the Southern 
Confederacy, shail be troubled with pestilence and calamities of 
all kinds, and drag out the balance of their existence in misery 
and degradation with scarcely food and raiment enough to 
keep soul and body together; and, oh, God, I pray thee to direct 


| a bullet or a bayonet to pierce the heart of every Northern sol- 


dier that invades Southern soil, and after the body has rendered up 
its traitorous soul, give it a traitor’s reward, a berth in thelake 
of fire and brimstone. My honest conviction is that every man, 
woman and child that has given aid to the abolitionists are fit 
subjects for hell. I also ask thee to aid the Southern Confedera- 
cy in maintaining our rights and establishing the Confederate 
Government, believing in this case that the prayer of the wick- 
ed will avail much. men. 





EARLY in March I visited the North, Central and 
South America Exposition at New Orleans, a sort of 
reminder of the Cotton Centennial of last year. The 
show was better than I expected to find, but the at- 
tendance was so scanty that the great buildings were 
oppressively lonesome. About half of the exhibits 
of the former fair had been removed, but the re- 
mainder had been made to [cover most of the floor 
space by being spread out, so as to leave wider inter- 


vals between the articles. There were no foreign 
departments except from two or three Central Amer- 
ican States; Mexico, China, Japan, Belgium, Russia, 
Erance, and the other countries which took part in 
the Exposition of 1885 had all withdrawn from the 
Main Building. In the Government Building, the 








United States exhibit and several of the State exhib- 
its, among them Minnesota, had departed, There 
was, however, a fine art department and an exceed- 
ingly interesting collection of Creole relics, pictures, 
books, jewelry, furniture, clothing, etc. 





WHAT interested me most was the Washington 
Territory department. Last year Washington wasso 
miserably represented that she had better have been 
absent altogether. This year she had a thoroughly 
good display, well classified and abounding in use- 
ful information for people desiring to learn about her 
resources. Ezra Meeker, the famous hop grower of 
Puyallup Valley, was in charge. I saw iron, coal 
and limestone so grouped as to suggest the possibil- 
ity of a great iron-making industry; grains, vegeta- 
bles and fruits of excellent quality; marble and 
building stones, fish, hops; a miniature hop house; 
lumber shown by sections, and planks from fir, white 
spruce and yellow cedar; sugar made from beets 
grown in the Puyallup Valley; gold, silver and cop- 
per ores. There was a great map and in front of it 
comfortable seats were arranged, so that visitors 
could restand study the topography of the Territory. 
There was also a reading room supplied with files of 
the Territorial journals and of THE NORTHWEST 
MAGAZINE, and a snug office for the commissioner. 
The space occupied was that formerly occupied by 
Minnesota, and the Minnehaha Falls (with real 
water), which had attracted so much notice last year, 
had been converted, by changes in the painted back- 
ground, into the Snoqualmie Falls. 


MAJOR GENERAL TERRY. 








THE promotion of Gen. Terry to the major gener- 
alship, made vacant by the death of Gen. Hancock, 
will be very heartily indorsed in the Northwest. 
Gen. Terry has been for several years in command of 
the Department of Dakota, which includes the State 
of Minnesota as well as the Territory of Dakota, 
with headquarters at FortSnelling. This promotion 
will remove him, weare sorry to say, from the region 
with which he has been long identified. His new 
command, as major general, will be either the mili- 
tary division of the Atlantic, with headquarters at 
Governors Island, N. Y., or that of the Pacific, the 
headquarters of which are at San Francisco. We 
need hardly remind Western people in this connec- 
tion that Gen. Terry’s career did not, like that of 
many other eminent officers, practically end with the 
close of the civil war. His brilliant campaigns 
against the Sioux in the Yellowstone Valley are aD 
important part of our national history. 
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4WILLIAM SELLERS & W., 





—~ FENGINEERS AND J Sema S|: 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Improved Machine Tools For Working Iron and Steel. 





Shafting, Pulleys, Hangers, etc., for Transmitting iaiieee, 





Improved Self-Adjusting Injector of 1876, 





Started, Stopped and Regulated as to Capacity by one Lever. 


-*F/XED NOZZLE AUTOMATIC INJECTOR OF 1886,%- 


Either a lifter or non-lifter; no extra valves or fittings required; tubes can be removed without dis- 
turbing pipe connections; is perfectly automatic in its action; requires no 
especial manipulation to operate it. 


Descriptive pamphlets and prices furnished on application to Philadelphia Office, or to New York Office, 79 Liberty Street. 








BETHLEHEM 
STEEL RAILS 


GEO. A. EVANS, Agent, 


We 72 WALL STREDT, 


NEW YORK. 





CRERAR, ADAMS & ©CO., 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Railway Supplies, 


AND IMPORTERS OF 


JESSOPS ENGLISH STEEL, 


And best English Crucible Steel and Charcoal 
IRON WIRE ROPE 


For Hoisting and Mining Purposes. 
i AND 13 FIFTH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 





CULL RIVER 


CULM 


LUMBER CO., 


See V/V eles, DEI ., 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Lumber, Shingles and Lath. 





LONG DIMENSIONS A SPECIALTY. 





Office, DZill and Ward on Dine WN. ©. FR. Fr. 
PLANING MILL AND DRY HOUSE ATTACHED, 





THE SOUTHERN BIVOUAC. 


For Sale by all Newsdealers. 


CONTENTS FOR MARCH. 


The Kentucky isha of 1798 and 1799. 


With Official Documents.............ccccccesssesossssesseeess R. T. Durrett, 
Under Sentence of Sith cinne iis pshacnhsibessbscocees W. F. Gordon. 
The Teche Country Fifty a... _ Minvstotost ah L. Richardson. 
The Light House Rock (Key West). enekenne Will Wallace Harney. 
The Defense of Fort Wagner... Savbadecdssbenteiede -Paul H. Hayne. 
The Mateless Bird........... ...... wo Danske Dandridge. 
Reminiscences of ommene, ered Service......By a Private. 
Hopeset and Sunsise................:cceseeeeees Jasper Barnett Cowden. 
City Building in the South... : ne PRR: Will Wallace Harney. 


Uncle Adam’s Funeral Feast (Tlustrated)... .--May Rose Floyd. 


John Williamson, Botanist and Artist. 
i LEA IO NIT R. M. Kelly. 


XII. 
Comment and Criticism, 
Editor’s Table. 
XIV. 
Salmagundi. 





Send 20 cents for sample copy. Sub- 
scription, $2 per annum; $1 six months. 
Address 

SOUTHERN BIVOUAC, 


B. F, Avery & Sons, Publishers, 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 





ST. ANTHONY PARK 


(ADDITION TO ST. PAUL,) 


On St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba Railway 
Short Line and Northern Pacific Railroad. 





3 1-2 Miles from Union Depot, MINNEAPOLIS. 
6 1-2 Miles from Union Depot, ST. PAUL. 





BEAUTIFUL WOODED CROUNDS, CRADED 
STREETS, RESERVATIONS FOR PUBLIC 
PARKS, TWO RAILROAD STATIONS, 
AND A CRADED PUBLIC SCHOOL, 


Combine to make this the most desirable residence section in 
the inter-urban district. Lots sold on favorable terms. For 
plats and further particulars call on or address 


Cras. Li. PRATT, 
Minn. Loan & Trust Co.’s Building, MINNEAPOLIS, Or 


GEORGE H. McCAMMON, 


363 Jackson Street, ST. PAUL, MINN., Or to 


F. W. PICKARD, AT ST. ANTHONY PARE. 





RHYMES OF THE TIMES. 


Engineers Making Love. 





[Nearly every engineer on the New York & New England 
Railroad has a sweetheart or wife in New Brighton, Conn. 
Every train would whistle a salute to some fair dame, and the 
din at Tew 80 es ear-splitting that the authorities have 

t stopped. 
It’s sad when Thirty-five is due, 
An’ she comes on time like a flash of light, 
An’ you hear her whistle, ‘‘ Too-too-too!’ 
Long ’fore the pilot swings in sight. 


Bill Madden’s drivin’ her in to-day, 

An’ he’s callin’ his sweetheart far away — 

Gertrude Hurd lives down by the mill; 

You might see her blushin’; she knows it’s Bill. 
“Tu-die! To-ee! Tu!” 


Six-five a. M. there’s a local comes— 
Makes up at Bristol, running east ; 

An’ the way her whistle sings and hums 
Is a livin’ caution to man an’ beast. 


Every one who knows Jack White calls— 

Little Lou Woodbury down by the falls; 

Summer or winter, always the same, 

She hear’s her lover callin’ her name— 
“Lou-ie! Louie! Louie!" 


But at one fifty-one, old Sixty-four — 
Boston expres-, runs east, clear through — 

Drowns her rattle and rumble and roar 
With the softest whistle that ever blew. 


An’ away on the furthest edge of the town 

Sweet Sue Winthrop’s eyes«f brown 

Shine like the starlight, bright and clear, 

When she hears the w histle of Abel Gear, 
“ You-ou, Su-u-u-u-e! 


Along at midnight a freight comes in, 

leaves Berlin some time — I don’t know when — 
But it rumbles along with a dolefui din 

‘Till it reaches the Y-switch here, and then 


The clearest notes of the softest bell 
That out of a brazen goblet fell 
Wake Nellie Minton out of her dreams — 
Yo her like a wedding bell it seems — 

“ Nell, Nell, Nell! Nell, Nell, Nell!” 


Tom Wilson rides on the right hand side, 
Givin’ her steam at every stride, 
An’ he touchesthe whistle low an’ clear, 
For Lulu Gray on the hill to hear— 

“T.. lu! Loo-loo!” 


So it goes on all day an’ all night, 
Till the old folks have voted the thing a bore; 
Old maids an’ old bachelors say it ain’t right 
For folks to be courtin’ with such a roar. 


But the engineers their kisses will blow 

From a whistle valve to the girls they know, 

An’ the stokers the name of their sweethearts tell 
With the Belle! Nell! Dell! of the swaying bell. 


— Robert J. Burdette. in Life. 


The Gas Meter. 


It is made with tin and brass, 
And they say it measures gas 
With its dial; 

If you think it is not "classed 
With the fastest of the fast, 
Make a trial. 








True, it has it’s “ fastest days,” 
When the hand with distance plays 
Very rough; 
But, as each observer knows, 
On the slowest days it goes 
Fast enough. 


If you burn a lamp at night 

To decrease the cost of light, 
You will und 

That your bill for gas is less 

Than it was before —oh, yes, 
In your mind! 


It will be a dollar more 

Than it was the month before. 
You may boil, 

But it is the meter’s way 

To get ay with those, they say, 
V ho use oil, 


When it makes your wallet weep 
Silver tears to pay the steep 
Bill for gas, 
Think what might the grief have been 
If the meter had less tin 
And more brass. 
—Philadelphia Enquirer. 
a ee 


Washington Territory. 


A land that man has newly trod, 
A land that only God has known, 
Through all the soundless, cycles flown, 
Yet perfect blosséms bless the sod, 
And perfect birds illume the trees, 
And perfect unheard harmonies 
Pour out eternally to God 


A thousand miles of mighty wood, 
Where thunder storms stride fire-shod; 
A thousand plants at every rod, 
A stately tree at every rood; 
Tén thousand leaves to every‘tree, 
And each a miracle to me; 
Yet there be men who doubt of God! 
—Joaquin Miller. 


> 
> 


One word: one step may make or mar one’s whole 
future. Dr. Jones’ Red Clover Tonic is the proper 
move when you have dyspepsia, bad breath, piles, 
pimples, ague, malaria, low spirits, headache, or any 
stomach or liver troubles. 50 cents. 
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FRANK J. HECKER, President. | C. L. FREER, Secretary and Treasurer. CorBETT, F ATLING & Co., | 
P HN IN SULAR CAR COMP ANY ° IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


NEW WORKS AND FOUNDRY. MODERN TOOLS AND MACHINERY. tl ARDWARE, ROY AND OT EEL 


FREIGHT CARS OF ALL OLASSES. CAR WHEELS AND OASTINGS. 


AGENTS FOR 
CAPACITY, THIRTY CARS PER DAY. DUPONT’S GUNPOWDER. 
wWmteOl?, MIOCOBIGoAR. 81&83FrontSt, - - Portland, Ore. 














ReLOTIARD DUDGSHEow, 


24 COLUMBIA STREET, NEW YORK, 


> ; MAKER AND PATENTEE OF 
4 a 
rn Improved Hydraulic Jacks, 
| PUNCHES, BOILER-TUBE EXPANDERS, 
DIRECT ACTING STEAM HAMMERS, 


Communications by letter will receive prompt attention. | 
| 


Jacks for Pressing on Car Wheels or Crank Pins Made to order. 
March, '& ‘—au. 

















THE STANDARD LUBRICATING OIL OF AMERICA FOR RAILROADS. 











; ., | AMODERN HOUSE OF LOW COST. 
Galena Engine, Coach and Car CT. ELEGANT IN DESIGN, CONVENIENT IN ARRANGEMENT. 


From “ Shoppell’s Modern Houses.” (Just Published.) 
GRAVITY 26°, 27°, 28°, 29°; COLD TEST, 10° to 15° BELOW ZERO, Large illustrations, floor plans, full description and reliable 


cost of the above and of 76 other modern houses, ranging in cost 








No freezing in coldest weather, and entire freedom from hot journals at any time; perfect uniformity at all seagong | from $410 up to $12,000, may be found in “ Shoppell’s Modern 
of the year. Saves 40 per cent. in wear of brasses, as its ete use upon a mapecity of the lending railroads hag | Houses” —the largest, latest, best and most practical architec- 
Jemonstrated. | tural work published. 

* Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, $1. 
SHOWING BETTER RESULTS THAN ANY OIL EXTANT, Address 
References furnished on application. THE CO-OPERATIVE BUILDING PLAN ASSOCIATION, 


GALENA OIL WORKS (Limited), *Knowing the un an ye a hg ony to e 


every purchaser of ‘‘Shoppell’s Modern Houses” that if itis 


: not all—and more than all—that is claimed for it, we will 
OHAS. MILLER, Pres’t and Gen’l Manager. FRANKLIN, PA. | Cheerfully take it back. . 





“ALLEN PAPER CAR WHE EL COMPANY.| B R U S al 


General Office, 239 Broadway Wew Sork. 











ELECTRIC LIGHT! 





TOWNS AND VILLAGES 


Thinking of Adopting the Best 


ARTIFICIAL ILLUMINANT 


Are Desired to Correspond with 


THE BRUSH ELECTRIC CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


CHICAGO OFFICE— No. 111 La Salle Street. 
DETROIT OFFICE — No. 76 Garfield Avenue. 


Bend for Catalogue To. 7. 
. 









Steel tires with annular web and non-conductive paper centres. Especially adapted to Passenger Equipment, Locomoti 
and Tender Trucks. Gold Medals awarded at Boston rod Atlanta Expositions for the BEST, SAFEST an siest ECO NOMICAL 
wheel in use. 74 Manufactured in 1877, 60,000 Manufactured to date. Present facilities, 36,000 per year. 


A. G. DARWIN, President. C. H. ANTES, Secretary. J. C. BEACH, Treasurer, 


k TELEPHONES SOLD. 


n't pay exorbitant rental fees to 
the Bell Telephone Monopoly to use 
their Tel mes on lines less than 
two milesin length. A few months’ 
rental buys a first-class Telephone 
that is no infringement, and works 
splendid on lines for private use on 




















any kind of wire, and works good in 
stormy weather. It makes homes 


CLEVELAND WHEEI AND rs pienesets annihilates time; prevents 
. rglaries; saves many steps, and is 
FOUNDRY WORKS. ? ; A just what every business man and far. 


1 have to connect stores, houses, depots, fac- 
tories, colleges, etc., etc. The only practicable and reliable 


















MAHER & BRAYTON, Proprietors, nachanc for nest "No previous crvrience regite 
MANUFACTURERS OF a ; 
Car, Engine, Truck and Tender Wheels, Railroad, Rolling Mil] and JT. M. STH. 
Machinery Castings, and Street Railroad Wheels and Turnouts; TACOMA, W. T., : 
Also, CHILLED FACED RAILROAD FROGS. Real Estate Agent # Loan Broker. 





os f yy for nage peste, - the not of Real — 
OFFICE, 20 CARTER STREET, interest ‘paid scla-annuslly. Farm, Timber and Town prop. 
erty, to suit purchasers, for sale. 


Works, Corner Carter and Collins Streets, Cleveland, O. Orricz:— First Door South of Central Hotel. 
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NORTHWESTERN NOTES. 


NortH Daxora had hardly a week of good sleigh- 
ing last winter. 





CHAN Hon FAH, a Chinaman of Portland, Ore., is 
a regularly ordained preacher of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, and belongs to the Puget Sound Con- 
ference. : 





PIUTE squaws have taken the places of the China- 
men bounced from Truckee, Cal., and do the laundry 
work of the community. This is encouraging native 
American industry. 





AN enterprising newspaper man has gone out to 
Villard, in McHenry County, Dakota, one hundred 
and fifty miles or more from a railroad and estab- 
lished a newspaper. It is a good stock region and 
will catch a good many settlers this season. 





M1AsMA is unknown in Montana. The absence of 
excessive moisture in the atmosphere renders the 
climate not only less severe in its effects during the 
cold season but also secures immunity from the va- 
rious forms of contagion that arise from marshes in 
the low lands in other sections where rain is abundant. 





HENRY VILLARD isin London. It may be onlya 
coincidence, but there will be some big railroad 
building on both the Northeasternand Northwestern 
frontiers of the British Indian Empire before long. 
Before it knows it either Ouettah or Bhamo is likely 
to find itself head over heals in a Villard celebra- 
tion.— Minneapolis Tribune. 





THE EVERGREEN FoR Dakota.—E. De Bell, the 
well-known Dakota horticulturist, recommends ex- 
perimenting with the Colorado blue spruce as an 
evergreen for the Northwest, and believes that it 
will prove valuable. One of the greatest needs of 
the Northwestern prairies is an evergreen tree that 
will stand the severe cold of winter and the drought 
of summer. 





MONTANA, says Gov. Hauser, is quite large 
enough for admission, having not less than 125,000 
people. The output of ore— gold, silver and copper 
—this year will be not less than $30,000,000, of 
which $10,000,000 will go to Europe direct. There 
are more cattle in Montana than there are people, 
and they live out all winter without other food than 
the dried grasses. 





MontTANA is destined to lead the world in the 
production of good horses. The people are supply- 
ing themselves with the best blood to be had in Eng- 
land, France and America, and with the superior 
facilities that the country affords for the production 
of horses of great endurance and longevity, it cannot 
fail to come to the front. — Rocky Mountain Husband- 
man. 


MatcH Maxkine.—The Yakima (Wash. Ter.), 
Farmer reports that an explorer of the Tietan Basin 
says he found a sulphur spring there at which he 
made better matches thaan the Chinese article on sale 
in this market bearing a California brand. The ex- 
plorer dipped one end of a bunch of toothpicks in the 
spring and took them out well sulphured. He thinks 
he has a bonanza in the match business. 








A MASSACHUSETTS man traveling on the Pacific 
Coast, notes some peculiarities of languagein Seattle: 
In a letter to the Lowell Mail, he says: ‘‘ People all 
say ‘this here’ or ‘that there thing.’ There are 
no brooks here; every one isa creek. Instead ofsay- 
ing carry, they say ‘pack;’ and in place of saying 
look out, they say ‘ watchout.’”’? Thistraveler must 
have struck some of the original mos-grown emi- 
grants — the men who ‘“ bullwhacked it across the 
plains with one gallus.’’ 





SHEEP RAISING IN WASHINGTON TERRITORY.— 
Geo. Popple,of Wilson Creek, who has in the neighbor- 
hood of 9,000 sheep ‘m that vicinity, was in town on 
Monday. He reports having fed his sheep only 
twenty days during the past winter, and that he 
turned them out upon hills to graze upon good green 
grass on February 12th, since which time they have 
not been fed or sheltered. Think of this, ye frost- 
environed people of the Eastern and Middle states. — 
Sprague Journal. 





‘*“MINNEAPOLIS, St. Paul and Duluth will never 
get any of the Black Hills trade,’’ said a shrewd ob- 
server, ‘‘till a railroad is built from Mandan to the 
Hills. All the trade of the Hills is now controlled 
by Chicago and it will continue to be controlled by 
that city until a road is built from Mandan. When 
this is done, then Duluth and St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis will have a swing at it. If these cities con- 
sider their own interests they will encourage in every 





way possible such a project, for it will mean the open- 
ing to them of a fine trade ‘with one of the richest 
regions in the West.’ — Mandan (Dak.) Pioneer. 


GAMBLING IN OREGON. — Under the Oregon law 
a person who loses money at the gaming table is en- 
titled to recover double the amount, and a Portland 
party who deposited one hundred and twenty-five 
dollars in a faro bank has recovered judgment for 
two hundred and fifty dollars. This idea, an ex- 
change thinks, might work well in the suppresion of 
other vices. For instance, if a person who took a 
drink at a bar and paid for it should be entitled to go 
back and demand two more drinks free, the saloons 
would soon go out of business. — Baker City Tribune. 








ON or about May ist the Chicago division of the 
Wisconsin Central Railway will be opened to the 
public. The work of constructing this line is now 
going on at a very rapid rate. Two-miles of track a 
day are being laid. The completion of this extension 
will be a source of great benefit to Central and North- 
ern Wisconsin, because it gives an outlet which is to 
be fed by the Northern Pacific and Wisconsin and 
Minnesota railroads. It will be a fitting completion of 
the great work inaugurated about sixteen years ago by 
the plucky men at the head of the Wisconsin Central 
Company. 


THE Mandan Pioneer, continning to advocate the 
division of Dakota on the line of the Missouri River, 
says: Give us liberation from Dakota. Give us the 
Territory of Lincoln, or Carbon, or Chinookia. Give 
us liberation from the towns east of us that have 
nothing to look forward to, whose surrounding lands 
are all taken and beyond whom the boom has passed. 
Let us take a stand for ourselves, let us have faith 
in our territory west of the river, faith that it will 
bring us renown and wealth without clinging to a 
name that no longer represents us and to a people 
that belittle us. 


THE articles of incorporation of the proposed Du- 
luth, Huron & Denver Railroad Company have been 
filed in the office of the secretary of state in St. Paul 
The route described in the articles is as follows: 
Commencing at the city of Duluth and running 
southwesterly to the city of Denver, Col., over such 
route as may hereafter be selected by the company. 
The capital stock is fixed at $10,000,000, to be divid- 
ed into 100,000 shares of one hundred dollars per 
share, and the following gentlemen compose the com- 
pany: John P. Conkey, Dubuque, Iowa; E. P. Cald- 
well, Charles M. Harrison, Leslie Durley, Huron, 
Dak.; Fred T. Day, Milwaukee, Wis.; T. C. Day, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; C. E. Mabie, Franklin ©. Platt, 
Waterloo, Iowa; and E. J. Hudson, St. Paul. 

ARTICLES of incorporation of the North Yakima 
& Columbia River Railroad & Navigation Company 
were drawn up Wednesday and an association formed 
for the purpose of building a railroad from North 
Yakima to the foot of Priest Rapids and from there 
to Camp Spokane; and for a portage from a conven- 
ient point on said road to-the head of the rapids; and 
to build and operate steamboats on the Columbia 
River. The incorporation papers were immediately 
forwarded to Olympia, and Capt. Kingsbury and as- 
sistants dispatched to make the necessary surveys 
and secure right of way. This is the only way a road 
can come from the east, unless by the present round- 
about route, or via Kittitas where the grade is one 
hundred and eighty feet to the mile, while by the 
contemplated line it is only seventy-five feet. The 
incorporators, numbering eight, are all prominent 
business men and capitalists of North Yakima. — 
Yakima (Wash, Ter.) Signal. 











A Bia CHUNK.—The center of attraction at the* 


railroad wharf, yesterday was a ‘“‘chunk”’ of coal. 
In this land of black diamonds, where hundreds of 
tons are mined and shipped every day, this should 
not be a sight to attract any very great amount of 
attention. The particular point about this was its 
immense size. It was cut in an exact cube and by 
actual measurement was 6x6 feet and eight feet long, 
and weighed six tons. It was very carefully packed 
in an iron bound box made of massive lumber, and 
stood upon a flat-car ready for shipment on this morn- 
ing’s eastern-bound freight train. The label indicates 
that it was mined by the Nanaimo Coal Company, and 
was en route to London for exhibition. It was first 
sent to San Francisco to be shipped via Panama, but 
the shippers being unable to get desirable rates by 
that route returned it to Tacoma by the steamer 
Mexico, and it will now go over the Northern Pacific. 
— Tacoma News. ‘ 


Dr. TOWNSEND H. Jacoss has opened an ele- 
gantly fitted dental office in Room 15, Mannheimer 
Block, 8t. Paul. He is a regular graduate and is 
supplied with all the latest scientific appliances 
known to the profession. 5 ati 








EARLY SPRING IN WEST DAKOTA. 


Dickinson, DAK., March 15, 1886. 
To the Editor of The Northwest Magazine: 

Our spring seed time is steadily approaching by 
slow degrees, as it does in Oregon, and I often think 
of the gradual change here from winter tospring and 
compare it with that of Oregon and Washington 
Territory. We had twenty-nine days of winter, 
when the winter thaw eommenced on Janu- 
ary 29th, and has continued to grow warmer 
to the present time, with alternate days and 
nights of light freezing weather, and through Feb- 
ruary up to date, we have had what a Western New 
Yorker would call a long and excellent season pf 
weather for making maplesugar, with land in order to 
work much of the time. A few light, wet snows¢his 
month, that soon disappeared before the warm sun 
and mild chinook, to moisten and fertilize the soil. 
And what may seem singular to an Eastern man is 
the fact that with the same clothing of winter I get 
sometimes chilly while riding in the light, damp 
March winds, with temperature up to forty 
degrees, while in January, with temperature down 
to twenty degrees, there was no chilly sensation or 
sense of cold in the dry, calm, clear‘atmosphere and 
although accustomed to the peculiar and excellent 
atmospheric conditions of this climate, it still seems 
remarkable to me. The change from theclear, lovely 
days of the last of December with a light wind, to 
the cold of January with its calmer atmosphere, did 
not call for an increase of clothing, and I have worn 
the same since October to date, with comfort. In 
summer I wear wool clothing, with light cotton and 
wool underclothes and only add an additional suit 
of underclothing for winter, and with our high de- 

of heat in summer and low temperature of win- 
ter, it calls for less change of clothing to meet the 
two extremes than inany country known tome. My 
health had been very bad for twenty years before I 
came, and I had hoped to regain it on the Pacific 
Coast, but failed to get sound health, yet my two 
years here have given me most perfect and vigorous 
health, and I doubt if there is a place to be found 
equal to this West Missouri country for regaining |ost 
health, especially for pulmonary complaints. Our 
summers, falls and winters areexcellent for restoring 
consumptives to health. Asthma quickly disappears 
in this climate and every vestige of malarious poison 
soon disappears from the system of those from ague 
districts. Thereis no need of any one dying here 
from sickness. With reasonable cure of diet and 
clothing, all may live and die a natural death if they 
choose. This country cannot be overrated as a san- 
itarium, and all consumptives not in the last stages 
should come here at once. We have a prominent 
lawyer here from Virginia, who tells me he was in 
the latter stage of consumption when he came and 
for the last two years has been free from any symp- 
toms of the dread disease, except the loss of the use 
of one lung, but free of all pain in the chest and 
cough. I would not advise any one to delay so long 
and expect to find relief, but{nearly all invalids that 
come and act judiciously, clothe properly, and live 
on correet diet, take plenty of out-door exercise, keep 





their rooms properly ventilated and act with judg- 


ment and prudence, — have reasonable hope of 
finding relief, if they will let medicine alone and let 
nature and the climate do its work. §S. PELTON. 
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WHAT IS OLIVER COUNTER’S ADDRESS? 








87 NorTH FourRTH ST., BROOKLYN, L. I., N. Y. 
MARCH 12, 1886. 
To the Editor of The Northwest Magazine: 

I hope you will please excuse the liberty I take in 
writing to you, astranger. But a lady friend living 
in Portland, Oregon, sent me a NoRTHWEST MONTH- 
LY MAGAZINE of November, 1885, of which you 
are editor, and in that book I find the name of my 
father, whom I have not seen for nine years, and have 
been trying to find out where he was, but could not. 
But I had the good luck by seeing his name in the 
magazine. He is farming in Washington Territory, 
but I cannot find out what part of the Territory he is 
in. His name is Oliver Counter. If you remember 
paragraph about him is on page twenty-three. It 
spoke of him in regard to wheat and red clover rais- 
ing. Oh, I hope that you can give me some news 
of his whereabouts. I wrote to a land agent in 
Cheney, Washington Territory, but they could not 
inform me about him, and told me that I had better 
write to you. Please excuse the very poor writing 
as [ am overjoyed to think I may have some hopes 
of finding my dear and loving father, whom I have 
not seen since I was a little girl;so you may judge 
how I feel over it, being I have lost my dear mother 
and two brothers since I saw him. Hoping that you 
will try and find out where he is for me, I will close 
by expecting to hear from you soon. 

Miss JESSIE HOLLANDS. 

Will some Washington Territory reader who knows 
Mr. Counter’s address oblige us by sending it to his 
daughter? ; 
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TITWILLOW. 
A merchant once at the telephone 
Cried, “ Hello? hello? hello?” 
To his ear there came no answering tone 
Of “ Hello? hello? hello?” 
Then he sla ped his chest with all his might 
And ered *By gosh this thing ain’t right, 
That girl at the central’s gone to-night 
To the skating rink with her fellow.” 
Anxious TO HEAR IT ALL.—‘‘ What’s going on 
to-night? ’’ asked a countryman at the box office. 
‘*Pantomime,’’ replied the ticket seller. 
“Allright. Give me a seat as near the stage as 
yqu kin, as I ama leetle deef.’’—New York Times. 


HAD SEEN THAT KIND OF A MAN.—‘“‘ Here is a 
curious case, ma’am.’’ said the superintendent of the 
insane asylum. ‘‘ This man imagines that he is the 
motive power that runsthe world. He’s perfectly 
harmless, though, but he thinks the world wouldn’t 
move without him. Very queer notion, isn’t it?’’ 

**T don’t know about that; my husband has got 
the same notion in his head.’’—California Maverick. 


A Montana 
girl shot a bear 
and with the 
bounty paid 
bought a sewing 
machine. Ina 
short time she 
will probably be 
gunning for the 
sewing machine 
agent. 


Mikado con- 
undrum: Why 
are the works of 
a watch like the 
flowers that 
bloom in spring? 
Because they 
have nothing to 
do with the case, 
tra la! 


Hotelkeeper: I 
have a new idea 
in advertising. I 
am going to ad- 
vertise my hotel 
as the only sec- 
ond-class house 
in the State. It 
will be unique, 

Drummer: 
Pshaw, that’s 
old! I’m tray- 
eling for a piano 
whose trade- 
mark is ‘‘The 
only piano which 
did not receive 
the first prize at 
the Centennial.’’ 





NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, APRIL, 1886. 
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A SUBJECT FOR THE TEMPERANCE CRUSADERS. 

















LoosE IN THE STREET.—Boston lady (to police- 
man): ‘‘ Why did you shoot that poor little dog? 
Was he disordered in intellect and beside himself 
with violent mental excitement ?’’ 

Policeman: ‘‘No, mum. That dog was mad.’’ 


A WEIGHTY QUESTION.—“‘You look troubled, old 
chappie,’’ said J. Buckingham Stubbs, meeting his 
friend Willie Willoughby Higgings on the avenue. 

‘Ah! you’ve stwuck it, m’ dear fello’,. Am in 
an awful state,’’ said Willie. 

** Women, or debts, or both?’’ 

**No—nothing sort—ah—fact is I find it utterly 
impossible, don’t y’ know, to make up my mind 
whether I—ah—shall have the cape of my—ah new 
top-coat one or—ah—two feet long,’’ said J. Buck- 
ingham. 

‘Two feet, my dear fellow—ah—two feet, by all 
means!’’ ejaculated Willie. 

‘* Thanks—ah—thanks, awfully. You have taken 
a—ah—perfect mountain off my—ah—mind. Have- 
n’t done so much—ah—thinking in years—no, dear 
boy, notin years. Ah, let’s have a dwop of soda 
with—ah—a dash of bwandy. I feel—ah—all 
knocked topieces 
—weaction, I 
suppose.’”?’ And 
they adjourned 
to the nearest 
cafe. 


“Tt must be 
awful cold out in 
Dakota, Mrs. 
Dusenberry. I 
notice a woman 
had her teeth 
frozen during 
the recent cold 
snap.’’ 

** And you be- 
lieve such stuff 
as that?’’ 

‘Yes, my dear. 
Yours would 
have been frozen, 
too, had you left 
them in a glass 
of water over 
night asshedid.”’ 


A Vermont 
man has sold his 
wife for six dol- 
lars. This, how- 
ever, in no way 
tends to throw 
lighton the ques- 
tion of woman’s 
inferiority to 
man. It is ex- 
tremely doubtful 
if this Vermont 
man’s wife could 
have sold her 
husband for six 


cents. 
We are asked Paytne TELLER oF Bank —“ How will you have it, sir?” 
if kissing is prop- Mr. BLossomnosE—“ Wi’ piec’ o’ lem-n (hic) an’ a lill’ sug’r in’t.” A man at the 
er betweena lady telephone the 


and gentleman who are not engaged. Perfectly 
roper, but impossible. A gentleman cannot kiss a 
y without being very pleasantly engaged. 


Proud parent: ‘‘Howis that for a baby?’’? Old 
bachelor: ‘* Well my experience with babies is lim- 
ited, but I should think this one might possibly be 
worth bringing up. (Suddenly struck with an idea.) 
Why not try it? ’’—Life. 


MAKING UP A SHORTAGE.—‘‘Just to think of it,’’ 
he growled, with disgust written on every line of his 
face. ‘‘I wascoming out of St. Louis the otherday, 
and, the car being crowded, I gave half my seat to a 
demure little widow.”’ 

** How do you know she was a widow?”’ 

“She told meso. She said she was awfully afraid 
of being robbed, and knowing by my face that I was 


an honest man, she wanted me to take charge of her | 


portmonnaie until we reached Chicago.” 

** And you did?”’ 

“AmI nota fool? Yes, I did, and as she passed 
it over sweetly said : 

** “There’s exactly $90 in it.’ ”” 

**We rode to Chicago without leaving our seats. 
As we ran in the city I handed her the purse. She 
opened it and counted the money. 

*** Why, there isn’t but $50 here !’ she said as she 
looked up at me. 

***But I haven’t taken any.’ 

*** Well, I am short $40, as yousee. Perhaps you 
can explain it to the police.’ ”’ 

** And what did youdo?”’ 

“*T gave her the $40, of course. Please kick me a 
few hundred times.’’ 








other day shouted: ‘‘ Hello, there; why in thunder 
don’t you speak louder?’’ An angelic voice replied : 
‘* What did you say?’’ ‘“O!’’ exclaimed he, recog- 
nizing the voice at the central office, ‘‘ excuse me. 

thought I was talking with my wife.— Worcester Times. 


NEW SECTIONAL MAPS 


—OFr— 


DAKOTA AND MINNESOTA. 


Exhibiting for the first time the boundary lines 
of the recently organized counties. All the sec- 
tion lines, surveys so far as made, counties, towns, 
villages, post-offices, rivers, creeks, etc., are accu- 
rately and clearly shown. 

Size of Dakota, 36x48 inches. Scale 12 miles to 
one inch. 

Size of MinnEsoTA, 41x56 inches. Scale 8 miles 








to one inch. 
PRICES. 
Printed on Bond Paper, in Pocket form - - $1.00 
“—“ Heavy “ mountedonrollers- 1.50 
Mounted on Rollers, cloth back - - - - - 2,00 


Large Scale Wall Maps and Pocket Maps of every 
State and Territory in the United States and of 
every country in.the World. Address, 


RAND, McNALLY & CO., 
Map Publishers, 


148, 150, 152 & 154 Monroe Street, Chicago. 
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MINNEAPOLIS and ST. LOUIS 


RATLWVAWT 


AND THE FAMOUR 


Albert Lea Route. 


TWO THROUGH TRAINS DAILY 


From ST. PAUL anp MINNEAPOLIS 


TO CHICAGO 


Wrrnout CHANGE, CONNECTING WITH THE FAS. 
T 8 oF ALL LINES FOR THE 


EAST AND SOUTHEAST! 


The DIRECT and ONLY LINE running THKOUGH CARS 
between ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIs and 


DES MOINES, IOWA, 


Vira ALBERT LEA anp FORT DODGE. 














Solid Through Trains Between 


ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS AND ST. LOUIS, 


And the Principal Cities of the Mississrpr1 VALLEY, 
connecting in Union Depot for all points 
SOUTH and SOUTHWEST. 





MANY HOURS SAVED, and the ONLY LINE running TWO 
TRAINS DAILY to KANSAS CITY, LEAVENWORTH, and 
ATCHINSON, making connections with the Union Pactic, 
and ATcHISON, ToPEKA & Sante Fz Raiiways. 





t with all trains 
orthern Pacific ; 
all points NORTH 


"Close Connections made in Union De 
of the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba ; 
St. Paul & Duluth Railways, from and to 
and NORTHWEST. 


REMEMBER The Trains of the MINNEAPOLIS & ST. 
ieiahte Ren Saathen: Enantined diene teen dem, 
0 ° ‘oaches, cent Pullman Sleeping Cars. 
Horton Reclining Chair “Cars, and our justly Cclebeated 
PALACE DINING CARS. 








150 LBS. OF BAGGAGE CHECKED FREE. Fare always as 
Low as the Lowest! For Time Tables, Through Tickets, etc., 
call upon the nearest Ticket Agent or write to 


Ss. F. BOYD, 
Gen’l Ticket and Pass. Agt., Minneapolis, Minn. 


NEW YORK 
Locomotive Works, 


ROME, IW. Y- 


New York Office, 
34a Pine Street. 


Tea BB 
CHICAGO, 
MILWAUKEE 
& St. Pavt 


RAILWAY COMPANY 


Owns and operates nearly 5,000 miles of thorough] eguignel 
road in Illinois, Wisconsin, Towa, Minnesota, aad Dakota. tis 
the SHORT LINE and BEST ROUTE between all principal 
points in the 
NORTHWEST AND FAR WEST. 

For maps,time tables, rates of passage and er ete., apply 
te the nearest station agent of the CuHicaco, MILWAUKEE 
Sr. Pavt RarLway, or to any railroad Agent anywhere in the 
United States or Canada. 











R. MILLER, A. V. H. CARPENTER, 
Gen. Manager. Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agt. 
J. F. TUCKER, GEO. H. HEAFFORD, 


Ass’t Gen. Manager. Ass’t Gen. Pass. and Tkt. Agt. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 


&@- For notices in reference to special excursions, chan) 
of time, and other items of interest in connection with t 
Cuicaco, Mi.wavxEE & St. Pau Raitway, please refer 
the loeal columns of this paper. 
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Ifan 8 ag aniand an oandau, with an x at the end spell 
‘ Ry 
And ane Pv ay and ane spell “i,” pray what is a speller 
to do? 
Then if an s and ani and ag and an h-e-d spell “cide,” 


There’s nothing much left for a speller to do but to go and com- 
mit Siouxeyesighed ‘ 


